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As President Roosevelt Sees It. 


UST AT THE right time President Roosevelt has 
made clear, in his customary trenchant style, the 
issues of the fall campaign. His letter to Representa- 
tive Watson, of Indiana, was intended to aid in the elec- 
tion of a Republican House of Representatives this 
fall. If every thoughtful voter in the country would 
read and consider the letter carefully there would not 
be the slightest question as to the result of the elec- 
tion. The President praises the last Republican Con- 
gress for the immense amount of good work it accom- 
plished, and dwells upon the urgent need of continuing 
this work in the hands of a Republican body. ‘‘ To 
change the leadership and organization of the House 
”’ says the Pres- 
upon those who have been successfully en- 


at this time means to bring confusion, 
ident, ‘* 
gaged in the steady working out of a great and com- 
prehensive scheme for the betterment of our social, 
industrial, and civic conditions.’’ He is right in this 
statement. The Republican party has promised and 
kept its pledges; the Democratic party has promised 
and not fulfilled its promises. History will verify this 
statement. 

The President speaks plainly ; he expects the next 
Congress to pass a bill to prohibit political contribu- 
tions by corporations, and one to lower the Philippine 
tariff. Both of these bills have been passed by one 
house, and both will be passed by the other if a Re-~ 
publican Congress be chosen this fall. The comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal is on the President’s mind, 
and he refers, as we have before in these columns, to 
the interests that have been banded together against 
this great public work, and to the “ peculiarly sinister 
basis for their opposition.’’ 

We like the conservative tone of the President’s let- 
ter in referring to the regulation of corporate wealth, 
and his statement in opposition to the demands of 
‘‘unwise extremists ’’ and “‘crude-thinking, though 
often well-meaning, men who are not accustomed so- 
berly to distinguish between phrase-making and ac- 
tion.’’ We like the President’s firm stand in behalf 
of protection, and his outspoken statement that ‘‘ the 
question of revising the tariff stands wholly apart from 
the question of dealing with the so-called ‘trusts.’ ’’ 
The entire letter gives forcible expression to the views 
which the President has been known by all of his 
friends to entertain, and which have been too often 
misconstrued and grossly misrepresented. 

The Republican campaign this fall opens under the 
inspiration of a Roosevelt platform. It will be fought 
out on this issue, and this alone was required to as- 
sure a splendid victory. 

* 7 


The Fight Against Race-track Gambling. 


THAT THE churches and other agencies of good in 

New York State are determined to continue an 
active campaign in favor of the amendment of the 
Percy-Gray law, despite the adverse action of the re- 
cent Legislature, is evident by the resolutions adopted 
at a convention in Albany in which over 200,000 Bible 
students and Sunday workers were represented. It 
was declared by the convention that ‘‘ the widespread 
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gambling in New York is due to the exemption in the 
penal code in favor of gambling on the race-tracks ’’— 
a statement for which there is abundant verification. 
The convention did a fit and praiseworthy thing in 
expressing its hearty appreciation of the position taken 
by Governor Higgins with reference to gambling, and 
of his veto of the Coggeshall bill increasing the 
amount of the “‘sop’’ thrown to agricultural societies 
from a tax on the racing associations. It also prom- 
ised to aid him in advocating a bill providing for a 
direct appropriation for the benefit of town and county 
fairs ‘‘in place of the five-per-cent. tax’’ now levied 
on the race-tracks. This was practical service in the 
cause of public morals. If the agricultural societies 
need State aid it would be far better in the interests 
of economy, to say nothing of the moral interests in- 
volved, to take it direct from the State treasury, rather 
than to derive it from a partnership account with race- 
track gamblers. The two hundred thousand dollars, 
or thereabout, required for this purpose would not 
weigh heavily on the State, and the amount is trifling 
in comparison with the money wasted, stolen, em- 
bezzled, and otherwise taken from the pockets of the 
people to keep up the race-track gambling business. 


* * 
Early Elections as Political Pointers. 


ROM THE beginning of the government party man- 
agers have made especial efforts to carry the States 
which voted for State officers in the early months of the 
years in which Presidents or Congresses were chosen. 
When, in the spring of 1800, Burr swung New York 
over to the Democrats, a ‘‘straw’’ was revealed 
showing that Adams, the Federalist, was likely to be 
defeated in the contest in the latter part of that year, 
and Jefferson, the Democrat, elected. This is just 
what took place. 

Formerly Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
October States were contested earnestly by both 
parties in presidential years because of the ‘* moral 
effect ’’’ which a victory in those States, in the contest 
for State officers, would have on the voting two or 
three weeks later for President in the country at large. 
All the States which would now be of any conse- 
quence as political indicators have their elections in 
November, except Oregon and Maine. Oregon voted 
in 1906 on June 4th. Maine will vote on September 
10th. Vermont held its election on September 4th, 
but the contests in that State are so one-sided 
that they are of very small interest to the country asa 
whole. Oregon was carried by the Republicans for 
Congress in the election a few months ago, and for all 
other officers except Governor, the Democrats re-elect- 
ing their present incumbent. Local issues determined 
the result on Governor, but national questions decided 
the contest for each branch of Congress, and the Re- 
publicans were victorious. In September, 1880, Maine 
was carried by the fusion of Democrats and Green- 
backers for Governor, and the outlook for Garfield and 
Arthur in the voting in the presidential contest two 
months later seemed dark for the Republicans. Grant 
and Conkling, however, who had held aloof until then, 
were brought into the fight, the tide was turned in 
favor of the Republicans, and Garfield won, but by a 
narrow margin. 

This year the interest in the Maine contest centres 
in the fight which Sam Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor are making on Congressman Lit- 
tlefield, in the Second district. They oppose Little- 
field because of what they call his hostility to organized 
labor. The chances are that Littlefield will win, 
though possibly by a smaller plurality than the 5,000 
which he received in 1904. The Republicans are sure 
of electing all the other Maine congressmen as well 
as all the State officers by large majorities. The re- 
sult in Littlefield’s district will be of national interest 
because of the bearing it may have on the federation’s 
canvass in other parts of the country in November. 
Gompers has Speaker Cannon, Longworth, of Ohio, 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, and other congressmen also 
on his black-list, and will make a fight against them. 
This class politics is very offensive to the American 


people of all parties, and the in ications are that. 


Gompers will receive a rebuke that will kill his new- 
fangled notion right at the start. 


% * 
Why Bryan Hates Hearst. 


HE COUNTRY is beginning to notice that there is 
a bitter rivalry between William R. Hearst and 
William J. Bryan. In none of Mr. Hearst’s news- 
papers is there any of the laudation for Mr. Bryan 
which is appearing in many other Democratic journals. 
On the contrary, there is a warfare between the two 
leaders which portends disastrous consequences for the 
Democratic party. Bryan has just assailed Roger C. 
Sullivan and Charles A. Walsh, the members from 
Illinois and Iowa, respectively, of the Democratic 
national committee. Bryan’s hostility to Sullivan is 
ostensibly due to what Bryan calls his fraudulent elec- 
tion. In reality, Sullivan’s leanings toward Hearst 
are the inciting cause at this particular time. Walsh 
is obnoxious to Bryan because he is an outspoken ad- 
vocate of Hearst for the candidacy in 1908, and be- 
cause Walsh has worked persistently for-two or three 
years against Bryan in Iowa. 

In both Illinois and Iowa Bryan has a large follow- 
ing. He has the indorsement of each State, but in 
each he has the Hearst forces against him. More- 
over, in each State Hearst is making gains. In those 
States, as in New York and the rest of the country 
in which he is working, Hearst’s hand is not openly 
seen. But he is making his fight. Believing, like 
many other Democrats, that Bryan’s boom will burst 
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before 1908, Hearst is preparing to occupy the field 
when Bryan is pushed out of it. 

If Hearst, as the candidate of the Independents or 
the Democrats, should run and get a large vote for 
Governor of New York in 1906, he would be a potent 
figure in the presidential convention of 1908. Bryan 
sees this as clearly as does any other intelligent ob- 
server. He fears and dislikes Hearst. Realizing 
that Hearst, without any organization behind him, and 
after a canvass of only three weeks, came within two 
thousand or three thousand votes of beating McClellan 
for mayor of New York in 1905, Bryan knows that 
Hearst’s rivalry for the presidential nomination is 
formidable. Next to William R. Hearst himself, the 
most interested observer of the New York governorship 
campaign will be William J. Bryan. 

Hearst is Bryan’s enemy, and Bryan and the rest 
of the country know it. Once more, as in many crises 
in the past, the Democratic party is a house divided 
against itself. 

8 » 


The Plain Truth. 


ECRETARY WILSON, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, says that the author of the yellowest yek 
low novel of this yellow era, ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ does not 
know anything about the packing-house business which 
he undertook to portray with his yellow pencil. Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, the novelist in question, only a few 
years ago, in a public statement, said he did not care 
for the approval of decent men, and wrote himself 
down as a sensationalist of the first water. Those 
who believe that his ridiculous ‘‘ Jungle ’’ inspired the 
packing-house investigation at Washington are thor- 
oughly mistaken, and we are glad that Secretary Wil- 
son has set this matter right as far as he could. We 
do not believe in yellow journalists, yellow magazines, 
or yellow novels, and the less we have of them the 
better off the country will be. 


HERE IS a “‘ big stick’’ at Albany as well as at 
Washington. The quiet man who wields it is Gov- 
ernor Higgins. He showed its power when he came 
out bluntly and plainly in favor of the churches, as 
against the race-track-gambling and Sunday liquor 
laws. He has wielded the “‘big stick’’ again re- 
cently, in removing from office a sheriff of Chemung 
County, who was found guilty of continuing an old and 
well-established system of graft—the employment of 
needless court attendants, the fees for which the 
sheriff appropriated to hisown use. In removing this 
official Governor Higgins does not mince words, but 
announces the graft as a vicious and unjustified cus- 
tom. On the same day the Governor, having heard, 
by common report, of the customary summer opening 
of the gambling places in Saratoga, notified the sheriff 
of that county that he would be held accountable for 
the enforcement of the anti-gambling laws. This an- 
nouncement created a panic among the gamblers, who 
have heretofore had their way at the famous water- 
ing places. Governor Higgins is making a record 
that will stand. 


a 

ENATOR TILLMAN, of South Carolina, erratic and 
bumptious as he is, is said to be an honest man, 
but he was guilty of an absolute untruth when he said, 
if correctly reported, in a recent newspaper interview, 
** Theodore Roosevelt is a candidate for the nomina- 
tion in 1908, and he will be sorely disappointed if the 
Republicans do not force it upon him.’’ Every one 
who has had an opportunity to talk with President 
Roosevelt, as well as every one who has knowledge of 
his lofty character and high ideals, knows that the 
President meant what he said on election night, and 
we know that he means it still. He is not, and will 
not be, a candidate for the presidency in 1908. As 
Secretary Loeb says, this decision ‘‘is irrevocable.’’ 
No man has ever been put under heavier pressure to 
revoke, qualify, or abandon a public utterance than 
has President Roosevelt in the matter of his declara- 
tion, made immediately after his election, that he 
would not again be a candidate for the presidency. 
Every word he said he meant, has always meant, and 
will mean as long as he lives. But the Republican 
party names its candidates, and the people elect their 

Presidents ! 


‘THE TENDENCY of the daily press to hysteria in 

the discussion of public affairs has never been 
more strikingly illustrated than in the recent treat- 
ment by a section of the New York press of the dis- 
pute as to the payment of a five- or ten-cent fare to 
Coney Island. On the strength of a judiciai decision 
that a person who refused to pay a second fare was 
not liable to arrest, some of the papers incited passen- 
gers to mob violence in resisting the attempts of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company to collect the fare 
which even Justice Gaynor admits is their legal due and 
which he has advised the public to pay. The repeal 
of the company’s charter is advocated by some of the 
most anarchistic ; and a few persons who should be 
leaders of thought outside the newspaper offices have 
done their best to fan the flame of anti-corporation 
hatred. The railway company has shown its disposi- 
tion to fairness by an offer to bring a test case before 
the Court of Appeals for a final decision of a long- 
vexed question, and by its acceptance, meanwhile, of 
a provision for a rebate on fares paid if the de- 
cision should be adverse to its contentions. Many 
people have suffered injuries and damage which they 
may attribute, not to the company, but to the inciters of 
theriot. If such disgraceful scenes as have lately been 
witnessed in Brooklyn are to be repeated, through the 
inflammatory appeals of a reckless journalism, we 
shall soon be enjoying the patronizing pity of the 
lynching communities of the South. 
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A MEETING of unusual human interest between 

royal personages occurred at the recent visit of 
ex-Empress Eugénie to Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of 
Austria. Ever since Eu- 
génie’s son, the prince im- 
perial, was killed by the 
Zulus in South Africa, the 
Emperor has felt remorseful 
because he considers himself 
to have been to a certain 
extent responsible for the 
young man’s tragic fate. In 
1878 Eugénie wrote to Fran- 
cis Joseph asking him to give 
her son an appointment in 
the Austrian army. The 
prince had been trained to 
arms in England, but as 
there was then a bitter feel- 
ing in France against Great 
Britain, the Empress feared that if the prince should 
serve in the British army his prospects of becoming 
Emperor of the French would be completely spoiled. 
She thought that service by him under the Austrian 
flag would not be objectionable to Frenchmen. The 
Emperor was very willing to grant the Empress’s 
request, but Count Andrassy, his chancellor and 
minister of foreign affairs, opposed such action. 
He was striving to create more friendly relations 
with Germany, and he believed that the admission 
of the prince into the Austrian army would be dis- 
tasteful to Berlin. His strong representations induced 
the Emperor to refuse the commission asked for, 
and so the prince joined the British forces in South 
Africa, where soon afterward he was slain by natives 
in ambush. The Emperor has not ceased to be sorry 
that he did not override Andrassy’s views, and at their 
conference he treated the Empress with marked regard. 

















EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, 


Of Austria, who feels that he 


was to blame tor the death 


of Empress Eugénie’s son 


(,ENERAL R. B. BROWN, the new commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, is a 
man of nerve and resource, as this story of his old 
days as a newspaper man will testify. When he was 
city editor of the Zanesville (O.) Cowrier, he published 
an account of a ridiculous incident in which a local 
sporting man had figured. The ‘“‘sport,’’ who had 
something of a reputation as a ‘“‘bad man,’’ came to 
the office and began to threaten Brown with personal 
chastisement. After a few minutes of this abuse, in 
response to a challenge to come out and take a whip- 
ping, General Brown opened a drawer in his desk, 
took a revolver from it, and coolly invited the bully to 
use it, at the same time calling him a coward and ad- 
ministering a tongue-lashing worse than anything the 
paper had printed. The “‘bad man’’ was cowed and 
left the office. When one of the staff remonstrated 
with Brown for his foolhardiness he showed that the 
revolver, which was old and broken, could not have 
been fired even if it had been loaded. 
N THESE days, when Oklahoma, with 1,500,000 
population and with 550 newspapers, is about to 
join the council of the 
States, it is something 
of an honor to be known 
as the most prominent 
editor in that commu- 
nity’s eastern, or Indian 
Territory, section. This 
distinction belongs to 
Clarence B. Douglas, of 
the Muskogee Phenix. 
Mr. Douglas was born 
in Jefferson City, Mo., 
in 1864, was raised in 
Texas, received a com- 
mon-school education. 
studied architecture and 
followed that profession 
six years, was admitted 
to the Bar in 1896, but 
did not find his true vo- 
cation until 1902. In that 
year he bought the Phe- 
nix, of Muskogee, an 
eight-page Associated Press morning newspaper. He 
has conducted it ever since, and has made it the most 
conspicuous paper in Indian Territory. Socially, as 
wellas politically, he has long been a leader in the affairs 
of the Territory, of which he has been a resident for 
twenty-two years. He has been colonel of the Second 
Regiment of the Territory’s militia since it was first 
organized, was twice elected president of the Inter- 
territorial Republican Press Association, is the national 
committeeman for the new State in the National Edi- 
torial Association, and has been elected unofficial dele- 
gate (Indian Territory has no official Delegate) to Con- 
gress many times to get legislation for the Territory. 
Mr. Douglas is prominently mentioned in connection 
with the United States senatcrship from the Indian 
Territory end of the coming State of Oklahoma, pro- 
vided the Republicans carry the Legislature. The 
country is likely to hear of Colonel Douglas often in 
the near future. 

















THE HON. CLARENCE B. DOUGLAS, 


A leading editor of the Indian Terri- 
tory, prominently mentioned for the 
J, S. senatorship.— Robertson, 
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FEW BRIDES are endowed with so much of good for- 

tune as has fallen to the lot of Lady Mary Ham- 
ilton, who has just been married to the Marquis of 
Graham. She is not only the richest woman in Great 
Britain, with an income of something like $150,000 a 
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year, but also the chief representative in the direct 
line of one of the oldest and proudest families in the 
United Kingdom. If she had been born a boy she 
would have been thirteenth Duke of Hamilton and 
tenth of Brandon, premier peer of Scotland and Duke 
of Chatelherault, in France. Among her ancestors 
was the great Earl Douglas, of Scottish history. 
Though, being a woman, she may not bear the titles of 
her family, she will yet be a duchess; for her hus- 
band, the eldest son of the Duke of Montrose, will in 

















THE RICHEST WOMAN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Formerly Lady Mary Hamilton, now the Marchioness of Graham. 


all probability succeed to the dukedom. His is alsoa 
name memorable in the history of his country, its 
most distinguished bearer having been the gallant and 
unfortunate marquis who was the chief stay of Charles 
I. in Scotland, and who was executed by the Cove- 
nanters. It is matter of curious interest that the houses 
of Hamilton and Graham were at deadly feud in those 
days, the great Montrose having accused the Duke of 
Hamilton of treason to King Charles. Lady Mary is 
extremely popular, both in society and with her ten- 
antry, among whom, from the beautiful island which 
has been her home, she is known as the Queen of 
Arran. 
HE MEETING of the Pan-American Congress at 
Rio de Janeiro brought together leading states- 
men from every republic in the Western Hemisphere. 
Among the able publicists who assembled there, those 
representing the Argentine Republic were notably 
prominent and influential. That great and progressive 
country, of which too little is known in the United 
States, is making great and rapid forward strides, and 
its position among the nations of South America is 
steadily growing more conspicuous. Naturally its at- 
titude carried weight in that important international 
council of the New World, and its representatives 
were worthy of so advanced a nation. One of its del- 
egates to the congress, Dr. José Terry, was formerly 
the Argentine minister of the treasury, and conducted 
the financial affairs of his commonwealth with excep- 
tional ability, diligence, and success. His colleague, 
Dr. J. Gonzales, was at one time minister of public 
instruction, and his administration of educational mat- 























DRS. J. GONZALES (AT LEFT) AND JOSE TERRY. 


The capable delegates from the Argentine Republic to the Pan-American 
Congress.— Witcomd. 


ters was most efficient and satisfactory. Both these 
gentlemen, who have rendered distinguished services 
to their fatherland, are broad-minded and liberal in 
their views, and they considered with wisdom and 
fairness the subjects presented to the congress. For 
the good effect the latter is certain to have in shaping 
the destinies of North and South America the Argen- 
tine’s delegates deserve a large share of credit. 
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OMPARATIVELY few Americans are aware that 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, 
has a bitter business, if not 
personal, foe in the person 
of a leading member of the 
British aristocracy. The new 
Duke of Rutland, heretofore 
known as Lord Granby, has 
been for years the chief 
director of the extensive 
English petroleum interests 
at Baku, Russia, which are 
working in direct opposition 
to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The duke is chair- 
man of a big combination 
which has invested a vast 
amount of money in the re- 
gion named, and which is pro- 
ducing immense quantities of 
oil. His syndicate is the 
strongest competitor of Standard Oil in the Old World, 
It is supported in its commercial fight by the entire 
European press, and it has been able to secure important 
legislation antagonistic to the American corporation. 
The duke’s management of affairs proves him to be 
an exceptionally able business man, but he is also 
noted for talent in other directions. He is considered 
the best authority in Europe on British birds and the 
most skillful angler in Great Britain. Though some- 
what cynical, he is a genial and well-mannered gentle- 
man. Before his late father (then Lord John Man- 
ners) became a peer the present duke was known as 
Henry Manners, and acted as private secretary to 
Lord Salisbury. The latter, by his brusque ways, 
gave offense to many persons, and it was his secre- 
tary’s duty to smooth their ruffled feelings. This 
he did with such success that he was facetiously en- 
titled ‘‘ Lord Salisbury’s Manners.’’ 


a 


CCORDING TO the Rome correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, the life of the present 
Pope, Pius X., is one prolonged tragedy. The pontiff 
is represented as greatly lacking in those qualities of 
character which made his predecessor, Leo XIII., such 
a successful administrator. He is declared to be ‘‘the 
victim of his own good nature,’’ a man with a nature 
too gentle either to lead or tocommand. His great 
desire to be kind to every one and conciliatory all 
around leads to a course of vacillation and uncertainty 
very trying to his counselors. ‘‘ Judging as an out- 
sider,’’ writes this correspondent, ‘‘I should say that 
never was a pure and saintly man in so false a position. 
Giuseppe Santo lacks those qualities which are impera- 
tive in a man who takes a commanding position. Had 
he remained patriarch of Venice the lack of them would 
not have been noticed ; as Pope they are brought into 
bold relief. And meanwhile the best of men is a 
martyr as well as a saint, and is slowly dying of it.”’ 


- 

















NEW DUKE OF RUTLAND, 


Who is a bitter foe of John 1). 
Rockelelier, the Standard 
Oil magnate. 


S° WIDE has been the spread of woman-suffrage ideas 

that an international league of its advocates has 
been formed, whose 
third annual convention, 
held recently at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, was 
attended by delegates 
from ten countries, 
namely, the United 
States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Australia, while it is 
announced that France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Russia will be 
represented at the fu- 
ture meetings. The dele- 
gates included some of 
the ablest and best- 
known women in the 
countries named, and 
their combined presence 
attracted large audi- 
ences, and was an influential object-lesson in favor 
of their cause. The president of this important 
organization from its beginning has been an Amer- 
ican woman, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of New 
York City, who is thus by her official position the 
leading woman suffragist of the world. The other 
American delegates, the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Miss 
Mary G. Hay, and Miss Lucy S. Anthony, are also all 
prominent and widely known. Mrs. Catt is a woman 
of splendid ability, noble character, graciousness, and 
tact. Her popularity among the woman suffragists of 
the United States is unbounded. She is an orator of 
the first class, and her eloquent speeches are distin- 
guished by a reasoning power which is most convincing. 
She is also noted as an organizer of the suffrage forces. 
She was for many years president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and has been 
heard on the rostrum in all sections of the United 
States. While in Copenhagen she was accorded an 
audience by the Queen of Denmark, who expressed 
genuine sympathy with the woman-suffrage movement. 
The latter seems to be making progress in Europe. 
Recently the women of Finland were granted equal 
political rights with men. 

















MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
The Americay president of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage 
League. 
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TRAIN ON THE COG RAILROAD ASCENDING PIKE'S PEAK 
THROUGH A LANE CUT IN DEEP SNOW IN THE SPRING. 
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GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORY ON TOP OF PIKE'S PEAK 
NEARLY BURIED IN THE SNOW. 




















PORTRAIT OF GENERAL ZEBULON M. PIKE, DISCOV- | 
ERER OF PIKE'S PEAK, PAINTED BY 
CHARLES WILTON PEALE. 
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SARAH WARDELL STURTEVANT, 

OF LARNED, KAN., AGED NINETY- 
FOUR, PIKE'S ONLY CONTEMPO- 
RARY KELATIVE NOW LIVING. 


A CENTURY OF FAME 


LOFTY AND SNOW-COVERED PIKE'S PEAK, SEEN FROM PIKE'S PEAK AVENUE, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


FOR A MOUNTAIN 





STATUE OF GENERAL PIKE IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS, UN- 
VEILED IN 
1901. 


AND AN EXPLORER. 


PORTRAIT AND STATUE OF GENERAL ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE, AND VIEWS OF THE GREAT MOUNTAIN BEARING HIS NAME, THE CENTENNIAL OF WHOSE DISCOVERY BY HIM WILL 


Teaching Peace in Public Schools. 


OR MANY years the friends and advocates of inter- 
national peace have felt that too much space and 
too large an emphasis have been placed upon war and 
the warrior’s trade in our histories and other text- 
books used in the colleges and public schools, and not 
a few prominent educators have adopted the same 
view and joined in protests against this feature. 
John Milton Green, the illustrious English historian, 
declared, in the preface to his ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish People,’’ that ‘‘ it is the reproach of historians 
that they have too often turned history into a mere 
record of the butchery of men by their fellows,’’ al- 
though war, he went on to say, actually played but a 
small part in the progress and development of nations. 
A learned and thoughtful American writer, Dr. 
Leander T. Chamberlain, has recently published a 
small volume devoted wholly to the argument that 
force has been an element of insignificant and quite 
infinitesimal value in the evolution of the human race 
and the history of civilization. In support of this con- 
tention the writer arrays a wealth of evidence drawn 
from the study of primitive races as well as from the 
record of industrial and scientific advancement. Yet 
not only in history, but in poetry, romance, and almost 
every other department of literature, the glories and 
heroisms of war have been the prevailing theme, and 
the impression is conveyed that the surest and quick- 
est route to the admiration and acclaim of the world 
lies through the triumphs of the battle-field. 
That a saner view, and one more consistent with 
the teachings of the gospel of peace and human 
brotherhood, is beginning to obtain in civilized com- 
munities is made evident by the recent report of a 
special committee of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
appointed to investigate the subject of the teaching of 
history in the public schools with reference to its bear- 
ing upon war and peace. This committee made a 
thorough and exhaustive examination of the subject, 
covering the schools in one hundred and twenty-six 
cities and towns, and including text-books in use forty, 
fifty, and sixty years, as well as those of recent date. 
Of the findings of the committee the following general 
statement is made: ‘‘The quantity of war material 
in the books has steadily diminished, the more recent 
books having but little more than half as much as 
those of half a century ago. Of the forty-three text- 
books mentioned, the first ten had nearly forty per 


SOON BE CELEBRATED IN COLORADO, 


cent. of war history, while the last ten averaged less 
than twenty-three per cent.’’ Of the superintendents 
of education interrogated, considerably more than one- 
half expressed their belief that too much emphasis has 
been placed upon war in school text-books. To this 
conviction, we are certain, all who entertain a just 
and rational view of the objects of education must and 
will come. 

Our literature in general has, for the most part, 
held up only that side of the war-shield showing its 
pomp and glory, leaving out of sight the horrors and 
miseries of every name and nature which inevitably 
accompany war and follow in its wake. To this con- 
tinued insistence on the glittering and meretricious 
features of warfare to the exclusion of its barbarities 
and inhumanities, more than to any other one cause, 
is due the perpetuation of the militant spirit and the 
apparent thirst for war which even now possess so 
many otherwise good and kindly disposed men, leading 
them to prophesy and discuss a conflict between two 
great world Powers as if it were a holiday spectacle 
rather than an event involving the probable slaughter 
of a million or more human beings and the bringing 
of untold suffering to millions of others. This war 
virus can Only be eliminated from the blood of human- 
ity by the slow process of education, and that process 
cannot be urged too strongly nor put into operation 
too soon. 

Here, as in other features of the peace movement, 
we can learn a lessonfrom France. In that country a 
system of free illustrated public lectures on peace and 
war has been devised, with headquarters at Nimes, 
under which last year six hundred lectures were given 
in French schools by the teachers. At a congress of 
fifteen thousand French teachers held at Lille last year, 
it was formally declared that ** the teachers are ener- 
getic disciples of peace. Their watchword is ‘ War 
Against War.’’’ From an article in The Outlook on 
this subject we learn that at an international congress 
held last year in Liége, Belgium, at which no less than 
eighteen nations were represented, peace teaching in 
the public schools was a foremost topic of discussion, 
and a series of resolutions was formulated to the effect 
that children must be taught that there are not two 
kinds of morality, one for nations and one for the in- 
dividual ; that they must be inspired with a feeling of 
brotherly love toward all peoples, without distinction 
of race, color, or religion ; that they must be influenced 
to respect all life, both of men and animals ; that they 


must learn to respect the dignity and rights of others ; 
that the idea of righteousness and justice must be 
made the basis of life, and the children must be taught 
that love of country cannot stand opposed to love of 
humanity. How can our educators and guardians of 
youth do better than to adopt this noble and inspiring 
declaration? 
* * 


The Pike’s Peak Centennial. 


THE DISCOVERY of Pike’s Peak by the intrepid 

soldier whose name it bears will be celebrated by 
the citizens of Colorado, at Colorado Springs, during 
the last week of September. It will be a centennial 
celebration, though, on account of weather conditions, 
it will take place nearly two months earlier than the 
real anniversary, November 15th. 

Originally it was intended merely to mark the occa- 
sion by the dedication of a monument to General Zebu- 
lon Montgomery Pike, with modest ceremonies. The 
plan was enlarged, however, to include the participa- 
tion of the national government, which will send 10,- 
000 regular troops to do honor to the explorer, while 
representatives of the Indian tribes with whom Pike 
came in contact will be present, and 100,000 medal- 
lions of silver and bronze, authorized by Congress, 
will be distributed as souvenirs. Visitors to the cele- 
bration will reach the summit of the great mountain, 
which Pike discovered but did not climb, by means of 
the cog road, the highest steam railroad in the world, 
14,108 feet above sea-level at its highest point. 

Pike’s discovery was made on a journey taken 
under the orders of the government when, in 1806, it 
desired more information about the Louisiana terri- 
tory. He was a lieutenant when he started from St. 
Louis in July, but was promoted to a captaincy in the 
following month. With his little band of soldiers, 
guides, and Indians, he first saw the Rocky Mountains 
on November 15th, and decided to press forward 
toward the ‘‘great white peak,’’ to which he made 
his nearest approach on November 27th, when he 
viewed it from the top of a mountain fifteen miles 
distant. As the snow on the mountain climbed by his 
party was “‘ middle deep,’’ the thermometer six de- 
grees below zero, and provisions short, he made no at- 
tempt to ascend Pike’s Peak, but continued his jour- 
ney to New Mexico, where he was taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, who shortly afterward set him free. 
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NOTABLE VISITORS AT HEADQUARTERS—VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS (SEATED) AND UNITED STATES SENATOR HEMENWAY OF INDIANA (STANDING), VISITING GENERAL CARTER, COMMANDING THE 
LARGE ENCAMPMENT OF REGULARS AND MILITIA AT FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON, INDIANAPOLIS.— Photograph by C. F. Bretzman, Indiana. 


TWENTY THOUSAND PERSONS WAITING FOR THE GRAND PARADE AT THE RECENT SCENE AT THE NATIONAL ARCHERY TOURNAMENT, BOSTON, WITH G. ?. BKYANT, FORMER 
PLATTDEUTSCHE VOLKSFEST, UNION HILL, NEW JERSEY.—P. G. Burt. CHAMPION, SHOOTING IN THE FOREGROUND.—George Brayton, Massachusetts. 


WASHINGTON STATUE, SOON TO BE UNVEILED (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) STEAMER E. Y. TOWNSEND, 602 FEET LONG, LARGEST INLAND NEW YORK’S BATTLE MONUMENT ON LOOK- 
AT BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. WATER VESSEL IN AMERICA, LAUNCHED AT SUPERIOR, WIS. OUT MOUNTAIN NEARING COMPLETION, 
Mrs. Egan, England. A. C. Brokaw, Minnesota. Zella Armstrong, Tennessee. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MINNESOTA WINS. 
TIMELY OCCURRENCES OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE WHICH RIVAL ARTISTS WITNESSED AND DEPICTED. 
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Chicago’s $1,000,000 Bank Failure Affecting 22,000 Depositors 








N A NIGHT Paul O. 

Stensland, of Chicago, 
became, from a highly re- 
spected banker and _ busi- 
ness man, a hunted crimi- 
nal upon whose conscience 
must rest the burden for 
at least three deaths, the 
bringing of insanity upon 
at least two persons, the 
destruction of the hopes 
and ambitions of hundreds, 
and the instilling of the 
seed of virulent anarchy 
into the hearts of a large 
clientele of ignorant for- 
eigners. 

Never in the history of 
Chicago has so much suffer- 
ing, so much heartrending 
human interest, centred 
about a financial failure as 
has resulted from the going 
wrong of Stensland and the 
collapse of the Milwaukee 
Avenue State Bank, of 
which he was the president. 
His bank was the financial] bulwark for the vast north- 
west section of the city —a section peopled with hard- 
working foreigners of many nationalities. While these 
aliens would not trust their savings in a down-town 
bank, Stensland, one of their own kind, peasant born 
and cosmopolitan reared, easily secured their confi- 
dence. The number of depositors affected by his fall 
was 22,000. The total deposits were, in round num- 
bers, $4,000,000, of which amount it is estimated that 
three-fourths was in savings accounts, by far the 
larger number of which were of day laborers—skilled 
and unskilled workers at trades, shop-girls, clerks, 
washerwomen, scrub-women, etc. From such as these 
Stensland stole 
at least $700,- 
000, and it is 
these Poles, 
Germans, 
Scandinavia ns 
—who will be 
the heaviest 
losers of the 
million and a 
quarter, which 
will be the least 
amount of loss 
resulting from 
the loose meth- 
ods which were 
the result of 
Stensland’s 
crookedness. 

No inkling of 
the impending 
catastrophe 











PAUL 0. BTFENSLAND, FUGITIVE 
PKESIDENT OF THE RUINED 
BANK, 

















abroad before 
the notice of 


TYPES OF VICTIMS OF THE BANK’S “ 
the closing of 


FAILURE. 

the bank by 

; State Bank Ex- 
aminer C. C. Jones was posted on the door. 


Within an hour the streets surrounding the bank 
were filled with a clamorous mob of half- 


By Charles H. Leichliter 


few pennies at a time, in the bank, said, ‘‘ Gee! I 
wisht I’d spent it.”’ 

As the days passed by the situation grew worse. 
It was found that Stensland’s stealings were more 
than he had stated in a record he had left. It came 
out that the cashier, Henry W. Hering, had been a 
player of ‘‘the ponies’’ and an all-round “‘ good fel- 
low,’’ who took from the till thousands of dollars as 
he wished, because he knew of the president’s crimes 
and had him at his mercy. It was learned that a tell- 
er discharged some years before had been short $40,- 
000, lost ‘‘on the races,’’ and that Stensland had 
merely discharged him without letting a word of the 
shortage be known outside the bank, because he feared 
discovery of his own misdeeds. Rumors of the con- 
nections of Stensland and Hering with women, and 
proofs of their liking for expensive wines and their 
fondness for gambling leaked out. The clamor and 
the uncertainty grew, and with it came another 
tragedy. Frank Kowalski, paying teller of the bank, 
a young Pole who had induced many to deposit money 

















had gotten. 


HANDSOME MANSION WHICH PAUL O. 8TENSLAND 
BUILT FOR HIMSELF. 


in it, unable to bear the reproaches of his friends, 
shot himself dead. The house later was surrounded 
by temporary anarchists, who heaped curses upon the 
soul of the dead teller, and would have torn his body 
limb from limb but for the police. And Kowalski, it 
appears, was innocent of wrongdoing. A few days 
later a depositor in the bank, a washerwoman with 
children to care for, went to an employment agent to 
apply for work. While there she became violently 
insane and sought to throw her child through a win- 
dow. She was taken to the detention hospital and 
adjudged a lunatic. As she was being removed to the 
asylum a man was brought in manacled and raving. 
He was another depositor. 

The operations of Stensland date back about six 
years. The method he used, for the most part, to 
cover his stealings was the uttering and passing of 
forged notes, signed, in most instances, with the names 
of depositors or -stockholders of the bank. These 
notes varied from $5,000 to $25,000. When Stensland 
needed money he would simply go to his supply of 
blank forged notes, select one which would be little 
liable to discovery, fill it in himself, or have his 
cashier fill it for him, and place it away as collateral. 
These notes were kept where the clerks who sent out 
notices of due paper to borrowers did not get at them. 


-exclusive socie- 





the early ’seventies he went 
to Chicago, and after a 
short time spent as a labor- 
er engaged in the grocery 
business with a _ partner. 
They prospered only moder- 
ately, and in course of time 
a fire damaged their stock 
and caused its removal toa 
new location. Before the 
‘* fire-sale’’ started Stens- 
land declared his intention 
of quitting the grocery busi- 
ness and becoming a real- 
estate agent. Previous to 
this he had become the 
school committeeman for 
his district. It is now 
claimed that he amassed a 
portion of his worldly goods 
through his connection with 
the board of education. 
His real-estate venture 
prospered. He plunged in 
investments of his own 
and made money. Soon he 
added banking to his real- 
estate business, being the prime mover in the organ- 
ization of the Milwaukee Avenue State Bank, which 
from the time of its establishment became the financial] 
centre for the northwest side of the city. 

During all this time Stensland was careful to nurse 
the impression that he was an ultra-conservative busi- 
ness man. He also became more exclusive in his rela- 
tions with the people with whom he was doing busi- 
ness, and soon he was looked upon as a financial 
monarch. Among his many adventures was the plot- 
ting of a large tract of land in the suburb of Irving 
Park. There he built himself a fine mansion. Then 
social ambitions beset him. He saw the ease with 
which million- 
aires broke in- 
to the alleged 














HENRY W. HERING. THE 
COLLAPSED BANK’S 
CASHIER. 





ty of growing 
Chicago, and he 
set about get- 
ting a million. 
With two 
others he form- 
ed a cemetery 
association, 
eventually 
“freezing” 
his partners 
out, and, it is 
alleged, buying 
their stock 
with money 
““borrowed”’ 
from the bank. 
But the ven- 
ture has not 














prospered. 
Stensland, yes. LEONE LANGDON KEY, KNOWN AS 
some time after “ STENSLAND'S FRIEND.” 


the death of 

his wife, five 

years ago, became acquainted with Mrs. Leone Lang- 

don Key, known among a certain class of ‘‘ bohemi- 
ans ’’ as a musician and a newspaper writer. 





crazed foreigners. Before the day had ended 
two men were dead as a result of the failure. 
One of these was a German grocer, in business 
inasmall way. The savings of himself and 
wife, after years of hard work, amounted to 
$700, which they carried on deposit in the bank 
of their good friend, the great Paul Stensland. 
The German’s name was Henry Koepke. He 
went to a rear room of a saloon and shot 
himself through the head. The second death 
was that of John E. Wisner, a laboring man. 
He called up the bank on the telephone, only to 
get positive confirmation of the rumor of the 
closing. As he dropped the receiver his body 
fell to the floor. The excitement and the ruin 
that stared him in the face had killed him. 

All during the day the crowd about the bank 
grew larger. From shops and stores people 
poured into the streets and rushed pell-mell to 
the institution. It was the first of the week, 
and many of them had deposited in the bank 
all but the little reserved for the small dissi- 








She is now referred to as his “‘ friend,’’ upon 
whom he lavished entertainments and costly 

* gifts. She was employed on a paper with 
strongly socialistic leanings, and may have in- 
fluenced him to become the principal backer 
of a co-operative store. 

Recently the clearing-house committee of 
the Chicago banks decided to remedy the 
laxity in the State laws regulating bankers by 
inaugurating an espionage of their own on all 
banks enjoying the clearing-house privilege. 
Stensland obtained knowledge of this inten- 
tion, and knew that his course as a forger 
and a thief was about run. Sohe precipitated 
the crash of his own tottering fortunes and 
those of the bank, with as little compunction 
as he had evinced in stealing from the sim- 
ple- minded aliens. Before he left he pre- 
pared a list of the notes whereby he had em- 
bezzled from the bank. Besides his own sched- 
ule, which showed him to have stolen about 
$400,000, was a list on which he noted, ‘‘ What 
Hering claims I owe the bank.’’ Hering was 








pations of the Sunday holiday. Many small busi- 
ness men could not open up their stores because 
their money was all in the bank. Women with 
babies on their arms bemoaned the loss of the 
family savings ; and strong men who had been 
saving little by little each week to send to the old 
country for wife and children, or sweetheart, or father 
and mother, cursed and shook their fists in impotent 
rage. Poor working-girls, some of them thrown out of 
homes by the loss of their money, and all knowing 
that their positions were endangered because many of 
their employers were depositors in the bank ; scrub- 
women, newsboys, boot-blacks, and others were ex- 
cited by the unbelievable news. One nine-year-old 
newsboy, who had thirty-six dollars he had saved, a 


CROWD OF ANXIOUS AND SORROWFUL DEPOSITORS BESIEGING THE CLOSED 


BANK IN THE VAIN HOPE OF RECOVERING THEIR MONEY. 


The total amount of the forgeries is now said to be 
$700,000, while the other ‘‘bad paper’’ held by the 
bank, representing exorbitant loans to concerns in 
which Stensland was interested, or to others whose 
collateral was wrongly estimated or carelessly over- 
looked, may bring the total loss up to $2,000,000. 

The defaulting banker has been himself a heavy 
speculator for years. He is a Norwegian by birth, his 
parents having been of the peasant class. After leav- 
ing his native country he lived for a time in India. In 


the cashier who later was held on charges of 
embezzlement, forgery, perjury, etc., under 
bonds aggregating $68,000. Investigation has 
proved that Hering’s claims were correct. 
These statements, and a power of attorney to his 
son, Theodore Stensland, a lawyer and the vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, were left in his safety-deposit vault, 
the key to which he mailed to his son after he jad left 
Chicago. Theodore Stensland has turned over all the 
property held in the name of his father. But even 
with this, and the assessment of $250,000 which the 
law provides shall be made upon the stockholders — 
an amount equal to the capital stock of the bank—the 
depositors stand to lose $1,250,000, if not more. 
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GENERAL JOSE MIGUEL GOMEZ, 
Former candidate for president, who was 
arrested as an insurgent. 























FAMOUS YUMURI VALLEY IN THE PROVINCE OF 
MATANZAS, WHERE AN INSURGENT BAND 
WAS FORMED. 


Wanted—Public-spirited Citizens. 


N AN INTERVIEW, published in London, 

Mr. M. E. Ingalls, chairman of a com- 
mission sent abroad by the National Civic 
Federation to investigate the workings of 





















































STREET IN THE TOWN UF PINAR DEL RIO IN AND 
AROUND WHICH THE SPIRIT OF INSURRECTION 
SHOWED ITSELF STRONGLY. 


Industries Unjustly Assailed. 


OW THAT the habit of attacking the 
methods of great industries, built up by 
years of patient attention to business, has been 
formed, it is easy to ‘‘ throw a scare into ”’ the 








municipal ownership, noted as the most striking 
feature of English municipal government the 
numberof men of highcharacter and first-class 
capacity who were willing to devote their 
time to civic affairs. Such menin the United 
States, he said, were generally engaged about 
their own affairs and had no time for public 
service. Therefore, municipal government in 
the United States is not as good as it is in 
England. All students of municipal govern- 
ment are familiar with the facts thus stated, but it 
is good to have public attention thus called to them 
at this time. Whatever may be the superiority of our 
governmental system in general over that of Eng- 
land, we are undoubtedly far behind that country in the 
management of municipal affairs. Such important 
cities as Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham are 
administered with an economy, wisdom, honesty, and 
far-sightedness for which we can offer no existing 
parallel. This superiority is shown in low tax rates, 
in the wise use of public utilities, in progressive meas- 
ures for the comfort and happiness of the people, and in 
the absence of scandal and corruption in connection with 
public office. While we have been passing through a 
weary round of municipal investigations and exposures, 
we hear of nothing of the kind in any English city. 

This country has recently witnessed a strong move- 
ment toward municipal regeneratior: with excellent re- 
sults. We are distinctly better cft in this respect 
that we were two or three years ago. xXut the outlook 
would be still more promising and hope1:! if the as- 
surance was at hand that a larger number of our most 
intelligent, upright, and competent citizens were ready 
and willing to give their time and thought to civic 
affairs and the service of the people. A few such 


HON. TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, CON- 


SIDERING WAYS AND MEANS TO SUPPRESS THE INSURRECTION. 


THE INSURRECTION IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


PLACES AND PERSONS INVOLVED IN THE UPRISING AIMED AT THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 


have come forward in New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and some other cities, but many more are 
needed. 

For in municipal government, as in every other 
sphere of human action, it is the individual, the man, 
that counts for good or evil far more than laws and 
systems. Our city charters have been weak and poor- 
ly framed in many instances; they have been con- 
structed too often without system and with no proper 
regard for the public welfare or the conservation of 
public interests. Our National Municipal League and 
other civic societies are laboring zealously to remedy 
these defects, as well as to arouse and develop a deep- 
er and a more general civic pride and enthusiasm. It 
is certain that unless we get the latter all efforts at 
reform will be largely abortive. Better charters, bet- 
ter laws, will be of little avail unless we can get bet- 
ter men to administer them. In our municipalities, 
perhaps more than anywhere, we need to remember that 
statutes alone will not relieve us of graft and grafters. 
In brief, our municipal governménts are not ma- 
chines, but living organisms which need for effective 
and perfect action the careful guidance, the wise 
oversight, the vigilant and devoted service of intelli- 
gent, skilled, and upright men. 


consumers of almost any food product. The 
salted -fish business is now under suspicion, 
although for a hundred years or more the 
wholesomeness of its output has been accepted 
as a matter of course. Doubtless there are 
places which suggest a Persian rose garden 
more readily than a Gloucester wharf does, 
but that fact does not justify a crusade against 
the Sacred Codfish. ‘‘The preserves that 
mother put up ’’ sometimes gathered on the 
top an unwholesome green mould, and if, as foolish 
consumers have been known to do, some one elected 
to eat that by-product, sickness naturally followed. 
But that would scarcely justify an attack upon all 
canned fruits and their canners. Now comes a 
professional anti-cigarette agitator and warns the 
British public of the dreadful manufacturing methods 
of the American tobacco factories, which, neverthe- 
less, have a deserved reputation for cleanliness second 
to none in the world: Such ill-considered outcries are 
likely to end by making the public indifferent to bogeys 
in whose existence it will soon cease to believe. A 
really conscientious sensation-monger would save his 
breath for a real sensation and not exhaust his capacity 
for shouting ‘‘ Wolf !’’ at a time when the woli mar- 
ket is distinctly bearish. 

e a 


Milk That Is Wholesome. 


SINCE the scientific handling and preservation of 
milk, originated by Gail Borden in the early ’50’s, the 
use of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has become gen- 
eral ; but for those purposes where an unsweetened 
milk is preferred, Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated- 
Cream fills every requirement. 





























BRIGADIER-GENERAL THEODORE M. WINT, U. 8. A., 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT THE CAMP, WATCHING 


GROUP OF OFFICERS CONNECTED WITH THE FORT RILEY MILITARY MAN(CENVRES. 


Left to right : Seated—Col. John van R. Hoff, chief surgeon ; Lieut.-Col. Cunliffe H. Murray, inspector-general and judge-advocate ; Lieut.-Col. A. C. Sharpe, 


HE MANCGUV 4 chief-of-staff ; Brig.-Gen. Theodore J. Wint, commanding camp ; Capt. John T. Haines, adjutant-general ; Count Gleichen, British embassy ; Major Edward C. 
. Svaes as A CeeAne Carter, medical inspector. Standing—Capt. George W. Burr, chief ordnance officer ; Capt. Robert D. Walsh, chief quartermaster ; Capt. Arthur M. Edwards. 
chief commissary ; Lieut. Edward Davis, aide-de-camp; Lieut. Charles C. Allen, aide de-camp ; Major Thomas H. Rees, engineer officer ; Capt. Bradner D. 





Slaughter, chief paymaster ; Lieut. George E. Kumpe, chief signal officer. 


THE IMPORTANT MILITARY MEET AT FORT RILEY, KAN. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE CAMP WHERE THQUSANDS OT REGULARS AND MILITIA ARE PRACTICING WARLIKE EXERCISES, AND THE OFFICERS WHO AID HIM IN BIS TASK. 


Photographs by J. J. Pennell. 
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THE COMPETENT AND FAITHFUL COMMISSARY STAFF 
AT THE CAMP. 


“ PIONEERS,” COMPOSED OF ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS, AND 
MECHANICS, ROAD AND BRIDGE BUILDERS, TELEGRAPH 
OPERATORS AND LINEMEN. 


QUARTERS OF THE ORDNANCE CORPS, WITH THE 
“WISCONSIN'S” NAME ARTISTICALLY FORY ED 
IN CLAM SHELLS. 























DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES OF THE ENCAMPMENT—WASHING CLOTHES, ETC. 


OUR NAVY 


GENERAL VIEW OF CAMP DRAKE, WITH THE BATTALION FORMED. 


PREPARED TO FIGHT ON LAND AS WELL AS AT SEA. 


WARLIKE CAMP DRAKE, ON AN ISLAND OFF CHEFOU, CHINA, WHERE A BATTALION OF MEN FROM THE AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP “‘ WISCONSIN” ENGAGED IN MILITARY EXERCISES ON SHORE. 


Photographs by Robert DP, Jones, 


st Conservatism which Does Not Conserve .# 


FEW WORDS are more abused and perverted from 

their right meaning in these days than the word 
‘‘conservatism.’’ To hold and to maintain conserva- 
tive views on all issues in theology, politics, social re- 
form, and other spheres of thought and action is now 
and always the right thing to do when this attitude 
means the attitude of a cool head, a well-balanced 
judgment, and a rational mind. Most sane men would 
desire to be classed as conservative under such a defini- 
tion as this. But conservatism, in its common accept- 
ance and appiication, too often is only a synonym for 
moral cowardice, a term which applies to that laissez 
faire element to be found in every civilized community 
which opposes new and progressive measures and un- 
dertakings of almost every kind, often for no better 
reason than that they are novel and untried, but chiefly 
and generally for the reason that a departure from old 
paths and time-worn precedents in any direction means 
a disturbance for many of settled ease, an interrup- 
tion of self-satisfied leisure, a call for awakened thought 
and renewed energy from which the element in ques- 
tion naturally and habitually shrinks. 

Conservatism here stands, in plainer terms, for that 
laziness, indifferentism, and narrow and brutal selfish- 
ness which, as long as the world goes fairly well for 
its own special interests, does not care what befalls 
the rest of mankind. It is the spirit of those who 
prefer to sit with folded and complacent hands before 
the grossest wrongs and the most loud-crying evils of 
their day, refusing to help where they do not actually 
oppose efforts to right the wrongs and correct the 
evils. It is this element which is always harking back 
to the ‘‘ good old times,’’ to the ways of the grand- 
fathers, and setting forth the mossy old argument 
that what was good enough for them is good enough 


for us. All who believe and labor in the cause of . 


progress and human uplift along new lines, however 
well approved, are declared to be dreamers, visionaries, 
and fanatics. 

The world has always been hearing from the -con- 
servatives of the class thus described, and they are no 
less in evidence to-day than at any other time. No 
advance has been made in any department of human 
thought and endeavor, in religion, politics, science, or 
government, since time began, that has not had to 
meet the bitter, merciless, and bigoted opposition of 
men who call themselves conservatives. They would 
have burned Galileo, if he had not recanted, for daring 
to assert that the world moves, and many of them 
would have liked to serve Darwin in the same way in 
our own time for venturing a new theory of human 
origin. 

That was a fine array of learned and venerable 
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conservatives who assembled at the court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella and tried to sneer down the projects of a 
certain Genoese adventurer by the name of Columbus. 
Their voice was heard in loud and strident tones in our 
own land at a later date denouncing as rash, violent, 
and unreasoning fanatics men of the type of Lovejoy, 
Gerrit Smith, William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell 
Phillips, who went about declaring that we ought to 
make our practice square with our preaching on the 
subject of human freedom. It was these who cowered 
behind the old walls in weakness and timidity and 
babbled about compromise on the slavery question 
down to the guns of Fort Sumter, and almost to Ap- 
pomattox. To them President Lincoln’s emancipation 
act was a rash and unwarranted innovation, an ad- 
vance movement for which the time was not ripe. 
The times are nevz: “~~: ~*~ - « ~:-ve forward, in the 
view of these conservatives 

But conservatism of the kind we are now consider- 
ing has never 2.-  -.. =~ .0~'' mu.c fully to the world, 
and wrought itself out in darker, more disastrous and 
awful results to mankind and to all humane progress, 
than in the Russia of moderntimes. Conservatism has 
had absolute sway in the Muscovite empire for cen- 
turies, and behold the fruits of it to-day! Those em- 
inent conservatives—Pobedonosteff, Trepoff, and the 
grand dukes—have had their grip on the throat of 
Russia these many years, and how much life they have 
left it, Japan first, and now the Russian proletariat, 
have enabled us to see. 

Conservatism in our own land at the present time 
is of a milder and less insistent type than the Russian 
article, but it does the best it can here under our more 
enlightened methods to hold things down to the old 
ways, even when those ways are evil. It is always 
the same old cry of letting well-enough alone. If the 
conservatives could have had their way there would 
have been no investigation of the Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington, no probing into the frauds of 
the land office, no legislative inquiry into the insur- 
ance companies, no effort to curb the power of trusts 
and corporations. Were we not told at the beginning of 
these things that the charges of irregularity and crim- 
inal conduct were all ‘‘ hot air’’—an up-to-date form 
of the conservative argument ? Why disturb the 
peace and serenity of things by unnecessary and ex- 
pensive legislative inquisitions ? Why, indeed ! 

Conservatism in our own country at the present 
day embodies itself in its most forceful and conspicu- 
ous form in our Senate at Washington. Here it is able, 
by virtue of its position and its powers, real and as- 
sumed, to throw itself across the path of most of the 
new and better things, in the way of legislation, which 


the country needs and the people demand. Here it 
has been able to repeatedly defeat the conclusion of 
well-considered and carefully-drawn arbitration treaties 
with other countries, and thus put our nation in the 
rear of almost every other civilized Power in this great 
humanitarian movement of our time. Here it has re- 
tarded, or put to death, measures looking to trade 
reciprocity, or designed to effect other worthy ends. 
Oh, yes; the Senate is nothing if not conservative ! 
As the Rignaud of Dickens’s story might say, conserv- 
atism is a part of its character. That the American 
people are beginning to tire of this conservatism of 
the upper house at Washington was shown some time 
ago, when the Ohio Legislature unanimously adopted 
a resolution favoring the election of United States 
Senators by a popular vote. Other Legislatures will 
be heard from later. . 

Conservatism, as we said at the beginning, is a 
thing to be desired when it means the spirit which sets 
itself against rash, ill-considered, and precipitate ac- 
tion on any issue. We cannot well have too much of 
that kind of conservatism for our own good. But 
from the spurious conservatism, the kind which always 
leans backward and would keep the world bound, if it 
could, to medizvalism in religion, to astrology in sci- 
ence, and to Russianism in government, may a kind 
heaven deliver us now and evermore ! 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


ALFRED STEVENS, the celebrated Belgian genre painter, aged 78. 

Captain Nathan Appleton, of Boston, author, traveler, and Pana- 
ma Canal promoter, aged 63. 

Dexter Reynolds, of Albany, N. Y.,a prominent lawyer and in- 
ventor, aged 78. 

General Quentin Bandera, Cuban insurgent, killed by government 
troops. 

Albert E. Tisdale, of South Framingham, Mass., well-known lec- 
turer. 

Earl of Leven and Melville, of Scotland, perhaps the wealthiest 
peer in the United Kingdom, aged 71. 

General Min, of St. Petersburg, personal adjutant to the suite of 
the Czar, assassinated by Terrorists. 

Princess Pauline, of Lippe, last descendant of the former reigning 
house. 

Dr. Charles J. Jones, president of Union Christian College, at 
Merom, Ind., aged 66. 

Mrs. Izora Chandler, of New York, author and painter. 

Cyrenius N. Squires, of Naugatuck, Conn., prominemt rubber man- 
ufacturer and inventor, aged 74. 

General Von Liarliarski, acting military governor-general of 
Warsaw, shot by a Polish revolutionist. 

Milo Mead, of Greenwich, Conn., known as the “sage of New 
Lebanon,’”’ who spent $1,000,000 on public improvements, aged 82. 
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(SECOND PR!z", $3) REMARKABLE REVERSIBLE PHOTOGRAPH OF A SUMMER HOME AT RED CEDAR LAKE, WIS., REFLECTED IN THE WATER.—<Arthur D. Wright, Illinois. 


(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) CURIOUS AND UNIQUE PICTURE, SHOWING A RATTLE SNAKE FOUR FEET LONG SWALLOWING A RABBIT. 
Mrs. M. F. Barton, Pennsylvania. 


(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) THE SWIMMING LESSON—MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI Y. W. C. A. THE FISH THAT GOT AWAY—CAPTAIN OF THE CATFISH CLUB, ENCAMPED ON THE WABASH, 
DISPORTING IN THE WATER AT THEIR SUMMER CAMP ON THE LITTLE MIAMI. IN INDIANA, TELLING THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BIG FELLOW THAT HE 
J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. FAILED TO LAND.—B. S. Oppenheimer, Ohio. 





CHEST IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON, CONTAINING A PETITION TO PRESERVE PET £QUIRREL IN HIS CAGE EAGERLY NIBBLING AT THE TIDBIT WHICH 
THE OLD FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION,” SIGNED BY 30 000 MASSACHUSETTS PEOPLE. HIS YOUNG OWNER HOLDS UP TO HIM. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryiand. Mrs. E. EF. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
PENNSYLVANIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, ILLINOIS THE SECOND, AND OHIO THE THIRD. 
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Alaska’s Indispensable Burden-bearers, the Dogs 


N RECOUNTING one’s experience in Alaska the 
omission of some reference to the dogs would be 
almost like a summer visit to New York City minus a 
trip to Coney Island. They are an important part of 
the life in that region and a factor in the development 
of thecountry. Insome sections they are the only beasts 
of burden, due to the fact that Alaska has few roads 
over which a horse can travel, especially in winter. 

The native dog is known as the “‘huskie’’ or 
‘* malamoot,’’ and is a mongrel—one-half timber-wolf. 
He has characteristics which especially fit him for his 
work—he is heavy set, with a thick coat of long hair, 
impervious to cold, and with just enough wolf in his 
nature to make him restless, eagerto go, and witha 
sufficient mixture of dog to temper a fierceness and 
treachery which might, and sometimes does, become 
dangerous. All this is understood—in fact, carefully 
studied and watched by the Alaskan, and those qual- 
ities which manifest themselves in fidelity and gentle- 
ness are encouraged by kind treatment, while the 
wolfish side of their nature is quickly and effectually 
subdued by numerous whippings. These animals have 
not yet learned to express themselves by barking, and 
the only noise they can make is a dismal howl. It is a 
rare occurrence for them to bite a human being, but they 
will fight among themselves on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and itis not an uncommon sight for half a dozen 
*“ huskies ’’ to hold a pitched battle on the main street 
of Fairbanks. A bucket of cold water will generally 
put them to flight, but in the majority of cases the 
miners pay no attention to the mélée and allow the 
dogs to fight it out. 

The wolf nature manifests itself in their thieving 
propensities, and all food must be ‘‘cached’’ out of 
their reach. A hungry “‘huskie’’ will open a box of 
canned beef with ease by biting through the tin. He 
will lie before the door of a tent or cabin, pretending 
to be asleep, when in reality he is waiting for a chance 
to ransack the kitchen. One day I saw a miner’s din- 
ner wrecked by his own dog, a splendid, big, wolfish 
fellow, who overturned a pot of beans and in the most 
unconcerned manner walked off with the hot bacon in 
his mouth. No matter what depredations they may 
commit, severe punishment, so as to cripple or kill 
them, is out of the question, on account of their great 
value in the transportation of supplies. It is an in- 
ferior dog that is not worth forty dollars, and many of 
them, say their masters, ‘‘ are not for sale.’’ 

On the trail they travel tandem fashion. Their 
harness is light,” but strong, weighing about two 
pounds; the collar is sheepskin stuffed with deer 
hair, and slips easily over the animal’s head, and 
the entire outfit is simple in arrangement and 
easy to manipulate. On the collar are rings, through 
which the traces are attached, thus avoiding the 
use of buckles, the delay in the fastening of which 
would result in freezing the fingers of the driver. 
Native dogs have an insatiable appetite for leather, 
consequently the traces are made of heavy, webbed 
material, and should these become oily, the dogs will 
devour them, despite the utmost vigilance of the driver. 
Gloves, whips, straps, and even the canvas covering 
of goods must be placed beyond their reach while on 
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the trail. A team of four dogs would eat the leather 
off an entire outfit, and sleep as peacefully after the 
feast as a Harlem goat will on a dinner of discarded 
shoes. Four pounds of dried salmon is their daily al- 
lowance, which is all served at one meal, usually in the 
evening, as the ‘“‘huskie’’ always becomes drowsy 
after eating and unfit for work. Dried fish is carried 
because it is not bulky, and the dogs are especially 
fond of it. If this is not obtainable, bacon and flour 
are the next best trail food for the animals. 

The leader is always the finest dog of the team, 
and will obey the driver’s ‘‘ gee,’’*‘‘ haw,’’ “* whoa,”’ 
and ‘‘ mush on,’’ with the intelligence of a horse. A 
peculiar whip is used and one which is dangerous in 
the hands of a novice. It is made of plaited seal hide, 
and, including the handle, is twenty feet long. Unless 
the driver is skillful, the whip is likely to prove a 
boomerang in his hands and inflict serious injuries on 
himself by winding about his neck or body like a snake. 
Sometimes it is only necessary to crack the whip over 
the dogs’ heads, and I have seen some teams which 
would start up the most plaintive howls even at the 
sight of it. Should any particular one shirk work, an 
expert driver with one of these whips can, by ‘‘a simple 
twist of the wrist,’’ cause the fur to.fly from any part 
of the lazy animal’s body. 

Two good dogs can haul a man forty or fifty miles 
a day on a good trail, or carry from five to six hun- 
dred pounds of freight about twenty miles in six hours. 
They are faithful to the last degree, and will work even 
when weak from lack of food. When in this condi- 
tion, however, they sometimes become dangerous, and 
should the driver fall he may be attacked, but these 
instances are rare, and more often the dog is sacri- 
ficed to save his master from starvation. 

All dogs lie down on the trail when not ‘* mushing ’’ 
(walking or running). The sled used is generally a 
long, narrow box on runners. The passenger sits 
toward the front, wrapped in furs, while the luggage 
is placed both in front and behind him, and is securely 
strapped to the sled. Snow-shoes are always carried, 
as sometimes the driver runs ahead to break the trail 
for the dogs who will follow at a lively gait. If a 
road-house cannot be reached for the night a few pine 
boughs are gathered and thrown on the snow and the 
canvas coverings used as a tent. A sleeping-bag is a 
necessary part of the outfit of a traveler who expects 
to ‘‘Siwash it ’’ (camp at night). In the evening the 
dogs will curl up on a few extra pieces of pine, which 
are always gathered for them, and sleep through the 
night in comfort— better satisfied with their bed than 
any canine of the States is in the warmest kennel. 

Sledding behind dogs is regarded as fine sport by 
many women, who bundle up in their fur ‘‘ parkas’’ 
(a loose fur-coat which reaches below the knees) and 
a close-fitting, fur-lined cap. In bitter weather the 
cap is tied closely under the chin, but on mild days, 
when the thermometer hovers around zero, the sides 
are fastened up across the top of the head, giving the 
effect of a fur turban. 

‘Do you ever upset ?’”’ I asked of a woman who 
was an enthusiastic devotee of the sport. 

‘Bless you, yes,’’she answered, laughing, “‘ nearly 


every time I go out, but the snow is soft and one 
rarely gets hurt. It beats your automobiling, for 
if the sled should turn over it is so light that a person 
caught under it could not possibly be seriously injured.’’ 

Dogs are used exclusively for carrying the mail in 
northeastern Alaska after navigation closes on the 
river, and Eli Smith and his nine ‘* huskies’’ have 
faced many dangerous situations in his efforts to reach 
the cheerless mining camps with the letters of love 
and business from the sweethearts, wives, and busi- 
ness associates on the ** outside.’’ These mails are 
eagerly waited for, and arrive about twice or three 
times a month. It costs the United States govern- 
ment $2,200 for every hundred pounds of mail carried 
*‘in’’ or ‘‘out’’ by dog-teams, which accounts for 
the fact that only first-class matter reaches the interior 
during the dark winter days. 

Some species of outside dogs make good ‘“* mush- 
ers,’’ but the majority of them are too ambitious and 
overwork themselves the first day out. Their feet be- 
come sore, and a trail of blood is left in the snow un- 
less buckskin moccasins have been provided for them 
by the driver. The Chesapeake Bay and Gordon setter 
are the favorite breeds, and the swiftest dog-team in 
Dawson City is composed of four of the latter animals. 
The ‘‘ outside ’’ dogs have an intense love for their mas- 
ters, and innumerable pathetic stories of their devotion 
in guarding men who have been overcome by cold or 
lost on the trail are told. In one instance a Chesapeake 
Bay dog had to be severely beaten before the body of 
his master, who had been frozen to death, could be 
taken down the mountain. After the half-starved 
animal was allowed to nose around the remains he 
pulled the sled bearing them down into the valley. He 
was cared for as tenderly as a child by the men, but 
he refused to eat and continually fretted for his dead 
master and lived only a few days. 

If there is a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animais in Alaska I did not hear of it, but it would 
be unwise to ill-treat a dog in the presence of a miner. 
The love the children bear toward these animals is 
peculiar in this respect, that there is absent that 
youthful tendency to stone and worry dogs, and to 
injure a dog is as foreign to the mind of the young 
Alaskan as is filial disobedience to a Siwash Indian 
child. There are boys in Alaska who would scorn a 
heaven where their dog was not admitted, and they 
tell a story of a child at Nome which illustrates this 
fact. After sobbing for hours over the death of his 
playmate, a malamoot puppy, he looked up with his 
little face wreathed in smiles and said, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
won’t the angels be scared when Teddy sets up a howl 
in the golden streets? You know he never did like to 
hear people sing. ”’ 

The United States has not been as liberal in the 
building of public highways in Alaska as Canada has 
in the Yukon, where the roads compare favorably 
with any in the States. By this neglect the national 
government has impeded the progress of that wealthy 
land which lies within our gates, but this failure has 
kept prominent—in fact, essential—as a means of 
communication, that little animal whose fidelity to man 
is known the world over—the dog. 








An Ancient Tayle. , 
YE JEALOUS MONK. 

N YE FOREST of Man-Hatan lived a mon- 
key youth who loved a coy monkey mayde. 
For manie moons he had helped her pile up 

a gas bille for ye olde man to cusse over at ye 
settling time. 

Now ye mayden was shy, & to ye outward 
look a kisse would have scared her into a con- 
vulsion. Yette didde ye youth yearn mightilie, for 
of a truth she looked exceeding good to him. 








The Towers of Manhattan. 


twice, & lo! I have kissed an hundred girls ! 
Of a truth itte is an even breake !’’ 

Thenne he went back, & ye mayde wept inhys 
coat collar, & they mayde itte uppe & married 
& were happie ever after. 

& this is ye moral of ye storie, done uppe into 
convenient 


WISDOM TABLETS : 


First Jabbe: Son, thou hast no right to ask 
more of a girl than she may ask of thee. 
Second Wizzle : Delve notte into ye Past when 





Soe it came to pass thatte one nighte he tooke 
a chance. Butte though ye kisse was passynge sweet, 
someway or another she accepted it in a way thatte 
seemed to indicate thatte ye shy mayden hadde hadde 
much practice. Ye monk was sore troubled in spirit 
& spake sternlie, saying, 

“* Am I ye onlie monk thou hast ever kissed ?’’ 

Ye mayde tried to bluffe it through. ‘‘ Why sure, 
George !’’ she sedde, & shotte him fulle of cute glances, 
butte ye youth was notte to be bluffed. 

“Of course,’’ he sedde, “‘in a Pickwickian sense 
thatte is true; butte on ye level, now, & as between 
friends—hast ever reaped ye smackful kisse before ? ’ 

Thenne ye mayde hung her pretty hedde with a 
sobbe, for she could notte telle him nay & she durst 
notte telle ye truth. Verilie she was uppe against 
itte ; for whatte mayden ever lived thatte passed uppe 
a goode thynge? 

Thenne was ye younge monk verie wroth. He 
grabbed hys hatte & beat itte for ye doore, saying, 

** Woman, behold your work !_ Lo, thou hast broken 
my hearte & driven meto strong drink !’’ & he headed 
away for ye booze factorie. 

Butte as he went along he reflected. By-and-by 
he saw hys own life looming uppe before him, with 
kisses all along ye way. Ye blush of honest shayme 
mantled hys brow & he turned back. 

‘* Whatte a chump am I!’’ he sedde. ‘‘ Beholde, I 
shook her for thatte she hath kissed some one onc? or 





AGER and tall, looming up in the sky, 
Storming the cloud-prisoned heavens in sooth, 
Stealthily stealing a march on the dawn, 
Facing the world with the boldness of youth. 
Hark to the bugle that’s piercing the air! 
Oh, the life in the Towers of Manhattan ! 


TALWART and sturdily out in the sun, 
Doggedly fighting and giving no odds, 
Steadily holding their own in the fray, 
Wresting the prizes away from the gods. 
Hark to the bugle that’s emiiing the air! 
Oh, the strength in the Towers of Manhattan ! 


T rest in the twilight, emblazoned with gems, 
Star-shining triumphs from breast to the crown, 
Brilliantly wearing the trophies of peace, 
Longing for still greater deeds and renown. 
Hark to the bugle that’s wooing the air! 
Oh, the dreams in the Towers of Manha‘tan! 


YSTERIOUS, silent, weird as the night, 
Expectantly watching the city below, 
Sentinels grim of the earth and the sky, 
Ready on guard for the sign of a foe. 
Hark to the bugle patrolling the air! 
Oh, the hush in the Towers of Manhattan ! 
IsOBEL HENDERSON FLoyD. 











thou askest a girl to be your’n. Marriage is ye 
sponge which wipes clean ye slate & you begin anew. Ye 
future is before you & ye Past doesn’t count. For- 
get it. 
Ye Wallop: A Man may be old in everie sin—but 
he insists thatte hys Wife must be ignorant of ye 
verie definition of a kiss. LOWELL OTus REESE. 


2 2 
Benefits of Free Rural Delivery. 


(COMPLAINTS ARE being made in some quarters of 

the increasing expense of the rural free-delivery 
service, and alarming estimates are made of the sums 
which the government will yet be compelled to expend 
in the extension of this service over the country. It 
may be conceded that the extension of postal privileges 
to the people of rural neighborhoods is now costing a 
big sum of money, and is certain to cost a much larger 
sum as the years go on and new routes are established. 
But what of it? Can any department of the govern- 
ment service be named where public money can be 
spent to better purpose or for the direct benefit of a 
larger number of people? It is a true saying of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale that the post-office is the greatest 
and best of all popular educators. 

a . 


Cocktail! Remember, never at its best without 
Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
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WOMAN ATTIRED FOR A SLEDDING TRIP A LADIES’ CARRIAGE USED IN ALASKA IN THE SUMMER. A “ MALAMOOT” PUPPY, VALUED 
BEHIND DOGS IN BITTER WEATHER. AT $25. 
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A TEAM OF “OUTSIDE” DOGS DELIVERING WATER AT WHITE HORSE. MIXED TEAM OF NATIVE AND OUTSIDE DOGS USED TO COLLECT SOILED LINEN FOR A DAWSON LAUNDRY. 























AN OUTSIDE DOG THAT IS AN EXCELLENT ‘‘ MUSHER.” , ONE OF THE BEST-BRED DOGS IN ALASKA, THREE-QUARTER TIMBER-WOLF. 


THE WONDERFUL AND USEFUL WORKING DOGS OF ALASKA. 


TYPES AND TEAMS OF THE CANINE BURDEN-BEARERS SO NECESSARY TO HUMAN EXISTENCE IN THE ARCTIC LAND. 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 
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w The Peculiar Art of Silhouette-making 


PECULIAR profession for a man, but one which 
is satisfying in its return, is that of cutting sil- 
houette pictures of the fun- 
loving public. The major- 
ity of us are familiar with 
the skill of the silhouette 
artist, but few really ap- 
preciate the talent or con- 
sider for a moment how 
much more difficult it is to 
cut a profile picture which 
is a likeness of the subject 
than it is to take a pencil 
and sketch ‘the outline. 
One in a thousand can do 
the one, while the average 
person can get a more or 
less satisfying result from 
the other. A _ silhouette 
artist who has literally cut 
his way through the world, 
and is so successful that his 
income from this peculiar 
calling more than equals 
that of a United States Senator, is Edward R. Swan- 
berg, of Sweden, who has cut out the silhouettes of 
King Oscar, of his native country, King Edward of 
England, and in America has recently added to his 
gallery of distinguished men the profile of President 
Roosevelt. In many ways the 
silhouette artist has the advan- 
tage over a camera, for his work 
is rapid and thorough; there is 
no developing nor finishing—he 
simply glances at the subject, 
takes up his scissors, and snips 
away on a piece of black paper, 
which a second later he is pasting 
on a white card, and the work is 
ready for the customer a moment 
after it is begun. The talent of 
making silhouettes, while it is 
undeniably in the line of art, is 
entirely different from that of 
sketching or painting; but, 
strange to say, while the major- 
ity of silhouette artists are equal- 
YOUNGSTER ON THE jy skillful with pencil and brush, 
BBACE. it is very exceptional to find a 
pencil-and-brush artist who can 
make anything but a ridiculous botch of cutting out 
a silhouette. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 





During a chat with the writer Mr. Swanberg, who 
has been spending the summer at Manhattan Beach, 
where he cuts out several hundred silhouettes every 
day, gave a demonstration of his work and the appar- 
ent simplicity of it, by holding his hands above his 
head and cutting out a series of pictures while he 
talked. ‘‘It is simply a matter of trained muscles,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ The fingers get into the trick of cutting 
correct proportions just as you can shut your eyes and 
write a sentence or draw a simple picture with a 
pencil. My first picture was made when I was a lad 
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SNAP-SCISSORED IN THEIR CAR. 


of about eight years. It was in Sweden, where the 
art of silhouette-making is better known than it is 
here. In fact, it is better known in all parts of Europe 
than it is in America, for in some of the smaller places 
in the United States many of the inhabitants seem to 
look upon the work as little short of a miracle, and 





A NEAT LITTLE RIG. 


even in New York I have heard the question, ‘ What 
is a silhouette, anyway ?’ 

*“But to my first picture—i had been suffering 
from some childish ailment, and while convalescing, a 
pair of scissors and a magazine were my toys. A pic- 


ture of a cat was one of the full-page illustrations, 
and out of sheer want of something to do I tried to 
copy it. The result was not bad, 
so I proceeded to copy -every- 
thing inthe book. The play was 
fascinating—even to this day I 
find the work fascinating—and 
I began to cut out pictures of 
the chairs and tables in the 
room, much to the annoyance of 
my mother, who found that a 
litter of scrap-paper followed 
everywhere in my wake. Ina 
few months I was cutting pic- 
tures of persons, and from that 
time until now I have never 
earned moneyin any otherway.”’ 
Mr. Swanberg has crossed 
the ocean several times and has 
traveled practically all over the 
world. In his collection he has 
some wonderful pictures of ships 
which he has made for the vari- 
ous captains and sailors. / Here 
in New York it has become a fad with yachtsmen and 
automobilists to have silhouettes made of their boats 
and motors. Another hobby with 
a superstition attached is that in- 
dulged in by owners and trainers 
at the Sheepshead Bay race-track 
to have silhouettes made of their 
favorite racers. So adept has this 
artist become in his profession 
that he seldom fails to get a like- 
ness, and it is fascinating to 
watch the scissors fly over the 
paper under his clever guidance, 
and to see the characteristic parts 
of a face develop. ~ As it takes 
only a moment to make and finish 
a picture, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that several hundred persons 
are silhouetted in one afternoon; 
and as the price is two for 
twenty-five cents, and the two 
are made at one time with 
doubled paper, the day’s income 
often mounts close to the hun- 
dred-dollar mark, and would ex- KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN. 
ceed that were it not that the 
artist is independent, and when he tires closes shop 


and goes for a stroll. HARRIET QUIMBY 





A SEASIDE BELLE. 











The Lesson of a Homicide. 


HE UNCLEAN and repulsive things which have 
already turned up in the Stanford White murder 
case, and which are only a slight foretaste, we fear, 
of what the country will have to hear before the case 
is finally concluded, will serve a good purpose, in the 
midst of many evil ones, if they help to dispel some of 
the silly, false, and vicious sentimentality connected 
with the marriage of ‘‘stage beauties’’ and ‘‘ fooi- 
light favorites,’’ both here and abroad. Only recently 
one of our popular magazines contained an article re- 
citing the ‘splendid fortunes’’ achieved by young 
women of this class by union with noblemen of other 
lands and with millionaires of our own, with much 
about the ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘romance”’ attending such 
affairs. By the irony of fate one of the ‘‘ beauties?’ 
who figured in this galaxy is now also figuring in the 
Thaw-White murder case to which we have alluded, 
and which is only somewhat worse, as a sequel, to 
most other marriages of the kind. It is a gross abuse 
of such good, sweet, and noble words as ‘‘love’’ and 
*‘romance’’ to apply them to affairs of this sort. 
There is no more love and romance about them than 


there is about the mating of cats and dogs ; the mo- : 


tives are no higher and the ends sought no less low 
and sensual. 

Beauty without brains or character, and wealth and 
an aristocratic lineage devoid of the same qualities, 
make an excellent combination, in marriage, for news- 
paper sensations and the silly gush of society journals, 
serving the same purpose also, somewhat later, when 
the same parties turn up, as they usually do, in the 
divorce courts or in some filthy stery of intrigue and 
marital unfaithfulness. That the sanctity of the mar- 
riage bond, the sweetness of a true home life, the 
duties of a wife and mother, are ever seriously re- 
garded by these profligate specimens, or even enter 
their thoughts at all, may well be doubted. It is sim- 
ply a pig-sty business from beginning to end, and no 
amount of money or physical attractiveness can gild it 
over and make it sweet and wholesome. It is dis- 
honoring to pure womanhood and to the marriage re- 
lations to represent these unions in any other light. 
They will continue, probably, as long as the spend- 
thrift sons of rich men and characterless women cum- 
ber the earth ; but reputable journals and all right- 
minded parents and guardians of youth can do their 


part in checking the evil tendency by setting forth 
the plain truth and leaving out ‘“‘love’’ and ‘“‘ro- 
mance ’’ where there is none. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


ESLIE’S WEEKLY of September 6th, 1856, was 
largely devoted to the city of Albany, the scene, 
for that year, of the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Its ses- 
sions were held in the senate chamber, Professor Ben- 
jamin Peirce, of Cambridge, presiding. Other prom- 
inent members present were Professor Chauvenet, of 
Ai.napolis, Dr. La Conte, of South Carolina, and Pro- 
fessor Perkins, of New York. The house of Mrs. 
Blandina Dudley was the seat of hospitality during the 
convention. Mrs. Dudley was the chief contributor to 
the fund which had made possible the erection of the 
Dudley Observatory (which is still in existence) three 
years before—a building which, with its remarkably 
complete astronomical equipment, was naturally an 
object of great interest to the visiting scientists. 























THE DUDLEY OBSERVATORY AT ALBANY, N. Y. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, September 6th, 1856, and copyrighted. 


DELEGATES TO THE SCIENTIFIC CONVENTION AT ALBANY, IN THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, September 6th, 1856, and copyrighted. 
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NEALON, PITTSBURG'’S FIRST BASEMAN, TURNING THIRD BASE FOR : i , SHANNON, LEFT FIELDER OF THE NEW YORK NATIONAL TEAM, 
A RUN.—B. G. Phillips. > REACHING THIRD.—B. G. Phillips, 














PHELPS, PITTSBURG’S CATCHER, AT THIRD, 
WATCHING THE THROW TO FIRST. — wee 
B. G. Phillips. _— 
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ARTHUR DEVLIN, THIRD BASEMAN, NEW YORK NATIONALS, LETTING A BAD ONE PASS. SEYMOUR, NEW YORK NATIONAL CENTRE FIELDER, GETTING READY TO SWING ON A BALL. 
B. G. Phiilips. B. G. Philips. 


























BANTOS DUMONT’S NEW COMBINATION OF DIRIGIBLE BALLOON AND AEROPLANE, THE “ EMPRESS,” OF THE ISLAND HEIGHTS YACHT CLUB, WINNING THE SEWALL CUP aT 
L' Illustration. SEASIDE PARK, N. J.—F. E. Green. 


SPORTS OF THE AIR, EARTH AND WATER. 
BALLOONING, BASEBALL, AND YACHTING AND SOME OF THEIR PRINCIPAL EXPONENTS, 
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What It Costs To See Our National Wonderland 


HE MAN who makes the tour of that part of the 
Yellowstone Park now accessible to the public is 
discreet if he does not undertake to describe the un- 
paralleled wonders he has seen. Words cannot be put 
together in a manner that will give the reader ade- 
quate comprehension. Moran’s great painting of the 
grand canyon of the Yellowstone, which hangs in the 
Capitol at Washington, is futile. The Yellowstone 
Park amazes and entrances. It lures and astounds. 
It appalls and uplifts. Even its contrasts are beyond 
description. Chief of the world’s marvels, it may be 
partly comprehended by the eye, but all the senses and 
talents of man cannot grasp and understand its amaze- 
ments. 

The park is visited every year by about 40,000 per- 
sons. This is a small aggregate for the world’s won- 
derland. Probably many people do not know how to 
get there, and others fear the cost. Certainly few of 
the visitors are from the Eastern area of the United 
States. Europe, in proportion, sends more. The 
most traveled route is by way of Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, and Salt Lake City or Ogden. At either of 
the last-named cities the tourist goes north to Marys- 
ville, Idaho—a night’s ride by rail —and there takes a 
comfortable stage for the park. On the first day he 
rides sixty miles, and is then within five miles of the 
western entrance. For those who like it the stage 
ride is very pleasant. To others so long a journey in 
one day in such a vehicle may be wearisome. The 
railroad, however, is being extended, and next year 
there will be but twenty miles’ staging outside the 
park. 

Starting from New York, the tour of the park can 
be made in comfort for $200 or less, as I figure it. On 
this tour advantage can be taken of the opportunities 
to see new cities of the great West. The fare from 
New York to Chicago, both ways, can be put at thirty- 
six dollars. An allowance of fifteen dollars can be 
made for berths in sleeping-cars and for food. At 
Chicago tickets good for the railway journey to the 
**end of track ’’ and back, via the Union Pacific, for 
248 miles of staging to and through the park, and for 
board and lodging at hotels in the park are sold for 
eighty-five dollars. The total now amounts to $136. 
There is to be added, however, the cost of berths and 
meals for the 2,500 miles of the round trip between 
Chicago and Marysville, whicn, I suppose, will be 
about thirty-five dollars for the sixty hours required. 
The grand total, according to this estimate, from New 
York to New York, is $171. There are not many 
extras in the park. It will, however, be well to spend 
a little time in Omaha, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, 


By Henry McMillen 


But it is forbidden to bring firearms into the reserva- 
tion, and to injure or molest the wild animals. Asa 
result, visitors nightly see hundreds of bears feeding at 
the garbage-piles of the hotels. First, a féw black and 
cinnamon fellows may appear, then grizzlies will come 
along and growl **23’’ or its equivalent, in bear lan- 
guage. The black and cinnamon bears depart at once. 
A mother bear with a pairof cubs may appear; the 
others give her a wide berth. She has no shrinking 
feminine qualities. If she is alarmed she will stand on 
her hind feet and gaze about, taking no notice of the 
crowd of men and women who have come out to watch 
her eat. The cubs, if they be more than a month old, 
will do as the mother does. If they be younger they 
will, at the first sign of alarm on the mother’s part, 
climb a tree with wonderful rapidity. Although the 
bears are absolutely wild, they have no fear of human 
beings, and wili not attack them unless annoyed. They 
seem to realize that humanity provides them with food, 
and the gratitude of their stomachs has conquered 
their native ferocity. 

As the stages move along from one geyser basin to 
another and to the crowning splendor of the park— 
the grand canyon—deer are seen feeding by the road- 
side or reclining on the grass, unabashed by the shouts 
from the passing tourists. Occasionally the camper or 
other visitor who goes beyond the beaten path will see 
antelope, elk, mountain sheep, and foxes, fearless of 
mankind because the government has put in quaran- 
tine the murderous weapons which have rendered man 
dominant over the beasts of the field, the plain, the 
forest, and the mountain. In a part of the reserva- 
tion remote from those visited by sight-seers a few 
buffaloes remain, remnant of the mighty herds, num- 
bering hundreds of thousands, whose footfalls once 
echoed on the now silent plains. 

Yellowstone Park is dedicated in perpetuity to the 
people. Although its area is given at 3,344 square 
miles, every one is forbidden to take out a flower, a 
pebble, or a specimen of the sulphur and loose lava 
rock, which are so abundant. The purpose is to keep 
it always in the state in which it has been placed by 
nature. I venture a suggestion which will not inter- 
fere with that purpose any more than the erection of 
the necessary hotels and camping stations has. The 
suggestion is that the government erect sanitariums 
in the reservation. It is a pathetic fact that invalids 
are always eventually driven from health resorts. 
For instance, Colorado Springs and Manitou were 
originally intended for the sick. The well discovered 
the beauties and the healthfulness of these places and 


insisted on having hotels erected for their pleasure. 
Next they demanded that to remove all danger of con- 
tagion accommodations be refused to the invalids. So 
the sick wander hither and yon, seeking sometimes in 
vain for shelter in the regions that God and nature 
appear to have intended for them. 

In Yellowstone Park refuges could be provided for 
the invalids far enough from the traveled roads to re- 
assure those who have the coward fear of contagion. 
By the way, this fear is often unreasonable. Shake- 
speare it is who tells us that the brave man dies but 
once, while the coward in fearing death dies a thou- 
sand times. To resume, the park would seem to be 
an ideal place not for consumptives alone, but also for 
those who would be cured or benefited by the sulphur 
pools or by the sulphur mass of the great steaming 
mountain that is one of the spectacles of the park. I 
believe that the region would also be a grand place for 
those whose nerves are shattered and whose systems 
require absolute rest and the royal tonic of bracing air. 
It is far away from the madding crowd. During the 
six days I was in the park I did not see a newspaper 
of any description. 

I would add one more suggestion, and that is to the 
effect that, without seriously interfering with the pur- 
pose of keeping the park in a state of nature, the 
government undertake to give there object-lessons in 
forestry. The fallen timber, except such as is used 
for camp-fires, is permitted to lie as it falls. It is un- 
sightly. No effort is made to regulate tree-growth. 
Consequently, where they are thick many trees perish. 
The timber is largely pine, spruce, and birch. When 
they have the chance the pines grow stately in shape 
and majestic in height. If some clearing away of rub- 
bish and of trees not fitted to survive were done, the 
forests of the Yellowstone would be among the most 
lordly on earth. This work would not be an interfer- 
ence with nature. It seems to me that it would be an 
aid. 

Nature’s dominion in the National Park will never 
cease. The pigmy art of man will not dare cope with 
the giant forces there. As they did before man came 
upon the earth, so, after he has gone from it, the bub- 
bling springs, the boiling pools, the steaming lakes, 
and the majestic geysers will play their part. For 
ever and ever the monarch mountains, divinely finished 
with crowns of snow, in which sunbeam and moon- 
beam insert myriads of jewels, will frame this en- 
chanted land. Fixed and immutable are the glowing 
and opulent colors which the Artist of the Universe 
has placed on the everlasting walls of the grand can- 
yon. Evermore will be 
heard and seen the roar 





Manitou, and the Garden 
of the Gods. These stop- 
overs will very likely 
bring the expense up to 
the $200 I have stated as 
the totalcost. Of course 
this estimate does not 
allow any lavishness. 

There are camping sta- 
tions in the park in which 
tourists can eat and sleep 
for ten dollars less than 
at the hotels. It is in 
fashion in the West to 
camp in the reservation 
Really, this is the best 
way to see the marvels 
andthegrandeurs. I met 
a party of five young peo- 
ple from Omaha two 
brothers and three sisters 
—who were camping for 
a month, moving about as 
the inner voice impelled 
them. They had brought 
tents from Omaha. At 
Marysville they engaged 
a three-seated wagon with 
team and driver for four 
dollars a day, and another 
wagon and team and 
driver for the same price 
to transport their pro- 
visions and camp outfit. 
Camping in that clear 
atmosphere, under the 
turquoise sky, is usually 
a delight, although some 
of the nights are apt to 
be cold. The government 
permits camping parties 
to use fallen timber for 
firewood, and gives camp 
sites under proper regu- 
lations. 

Very little has been 
said in print about the 
manner in which the gov- 
ernment cares for this do- 
main. Fishing is allowed, 








and fall of the great 
cataract. 


No Religious Garb 


for Teachers. 

DECISION which, it 

may be hoped, will 
settle forever a_long- 
standing and unfortunate 
controversy, has been ren- 
dered by the New York 
Court of Appeals in what 
is known as the Lima 
school case. The point 
involved was the power of 
the State board of educa- 
tion to forbid the wearing 
of a nun’s or other re- 
ligious garb by a teacher 
in any public school in the 
State. The lower courts 
held that the State board 
had that power, and the 
Court of Appeals has 
affirmed this judgment. 
The Lima case originated 
years ago in a school in 
western New York, 
wherein some nuns of the 
Roman Catholic Church 
were employed as teach- 
ers, and the controversy 
had in it all that acrimony 
which usually attends a 
case where sectarian dif- 
ferences are involved. 
The decision rendered was 
in harmony with the set- 
tled policy of the State 
and the nation in the ad- 
ministration of our public 
schools. The introduction 
into these schools of any 
sectarian distinctions 
whatever, including even 
the wearing of a distinc- 
tively religious garb, 
might work mischief. The 
fierce controversy raging 


\ . ° 
in England over sectarian 








with scarcely any restric- 


tions, and the angle) THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD INFLAMED WITH THE DREAM OF A “HOLY WAR.” Control of schools indi- 


always gets the’ fisher’s 
reward for his patience. 


FANATICAL MOORS AT TANGIER, MOROCCO, CELEBRATING THE BIRTHDAY OF MOHAMMED AND WORKING THEMSELVES UP TO 


FRENZIED HATE OF CHRISTIANS.— Photograph by A. Cavilla. 


cates what would happen 
here if we changed our 
present policy. 
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JUST AFTER THB CONFLAGRATION—A BROAD AREA COVERED WITH SMOKING RUINS, ON WHICH THE FIREMEN WERE DIRECTING STREAMS OF WATER.—/@ Monde Iilustre. 


self-respect or the necessity of fall- 





Humor of Prominent Men. 


HEN Charles Foster was Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and before he 
became Secretary of the Treasury, 
he said he had trouble in resisting 
the demands of politicians for public 
office. One ex-congressman, with 
whom he had gone to school, and 
for whom he entertained a warm 
friendship, asked him to appoint 
a certain man living in the ex-con- 
gressman’s district to office. The 
man was notoriously unfit, and the 
people in the district protested, and 
not in vain. It made the ex-con- 
gressman, who was noted for his 
fiery temper, very mad to think the 
Governor held up the appointment 
merely because the people objected. 
He went to Columbus and, stopping 
at a hotel, sent by messenger the 
following letter : 


“*Hon. Charles Foster, 








ing into the hands of extortionate 
usurers, who in most other coun- 
tries prey so rapaciously upon the 
victims of poverty and misfortune. 
The administration of the pawn- 
shop system in Brussels is some- 
what similar to that of Paris. The 
mayor of the city is by right presi- 
dent of the board when he attends 
its meetings. The pawnshops in 
Belgium are organized under the 
direction of the communal council 
which approves the budget and ac- 
counts. These shops are not allow- 
ed to receive money on deposit, or 
as investment, or under any form 
whatever from private parties. 
When the funds run short the ad- 
ministration has the right to bor- 
row from the public charities and 
hospitals, or from the communal ad- 
ministration, paying for such loans 
an annual interest of three and a 








Governor of Ohio. 

Your Excellency: If your Excellency will 
permit me an audience and graciously name 
the day and hour, I will call upon your Ex- 
cellency in reference to the appointment your 
Excellency has not seen fit to make as yet. I 
remain the obedient servant of your Excel- 
lency, etc. 


The Governor replied: ‘‘ Dear Billie: You area 
chump and idiot of the first water. If you do not 
come up and dine with me to-day your excellent © Ex- 
cellency’ will give you an excellent lambasting, ver- 
bally and physically. when we meet. Yours, Charlie.’’ 

The Governor, in telling the story, concluded : “He 
came in a good humor and finally consented to have 
the people’s choice appointed. ”’ 


a 


|? WAS the habit of the late Richard Henry Stod- 

dard, the poet, to always speak well of every one. 
No matter how bad the character of a person, the good 
gray poet invariably found some trait to praise. One 
day, in his office on Park Row, some friend entered 
and asked him whether he knew so and so, and if so, 
what was the man’s reputation. It happened that the 
man had a shady reputation, and was well known as a 
‘‘ gold-brick ’’ operator. The aged poet lighted his 
pipe and answered, ; 

‘““Yes; I know him. He is the most energetic, 
progressive, irrepressible, good-natured, artistic kind 
of an unmitigated rascal that I ever met.”’ 


a 


ALTHOUGH the late ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower 

was democratic, he believed in observing the con- 
ventions. One day, while he was Governor of New 
York, the question came up as to whether men should 
not appear at a ball or a reception in any garb they 
saw fit to wear. A few said they sympathized with 
those Southern and Western members of Congress who 
refused to don dress suits, and maintained that it was 
snobby to require them to change the habits of a life- 
time in the matter of dress. The Governor was asked 
for his opinion. ‘‘I will tell you a true story,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘A certain New Yorker, who was very eccen- 
tric, went to see Booth and Barrett, and occupied a 
seat in an orchestra chair. His attire was more than 
unconventional. He had on a linen duster over a 
cardigan jacket, and his trousers were of the velvet- 
corduroy kind affected by some artists. His friends 
who were present snubbed him outright, and he felt 
chagrined. The next day he called upon a witty Irish- 
man, a painter, and while the latter jabbed colors on 
his canvas he listened to the plaint of the eccentric 
dresser : : 

‘«*T don’t see why I was snubbed right and left 
because I did not have on a dress suit. In fact, I 
would like to know why a man cannot dress in any 
attire he chooses ?’ 

‘¢* You cannot do so because boudoirs are boudoirs, 
and stables are stables,’ concluded the painter.’’ 


SOME YEARS before he died, ex-Congressman Hen- 

ry G. Burleigh, who once said that the most per- 
fect gentleman he knew was John G. Carlisle, because 
the latter, when speaker, recognized a Republican 
upon the floor as readily as he did a Democrat, got 
into an argument with a man about the characteristics 
of women. ‘Tiis man wasa confirmed misogynist and 


THE FIRE IN PROGRESS SWEEPING AWAY COSTLY BUILDINGS FILLED WITH PRECIOUS EXHIBITS. 


AN $800,000 FIRE AT THE MILAN (ITALY) EXPOSITION, 
THE ITALIAN AND HUNGARIAN DECORATIVE ART SECTIONS TOTALLY DESTROYED BY THE FLAMES 


WHICH THREATENED OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS. 


attempted to belittle the splendid qualities of the fair 
sex. ‘‘ Tell me, sir,’’ he cried, ‘‘ whether woman can 
persist in anything long enough to succeed ?’’ 

**I know one who succeeded by persistency after 
nineteen years,’’ replied the ex-congressman. ‘It 
was on her wedding trip that brilliant success crowned 
her long efforts. She and her husband were in a Pull- 
man sleeper and she occupied the upper berth, while 
her two-hundred-and-twenty-pound husband held down 
the lower one. All was quiet when her low, melliflu- 
ous voice was heard: ‘“‘John, dear John, are you 
awake ?’’ 

** Yes, dearest ; what is it ?’’ 

‘Why, John, I have at last found what I have 
been looking for nineteen years. Guess what it is ?’’ 

“*Can’t imagine, dearie. Please tell me.’’ 

‘*T have at last found a man under my bed.”’ 

HOMER Fort. 


Royal Pawnshops of the Old World. 


RECENT issue of consular reports from the State 
Department at Washington was devoted almost 
wholly to a description of the methods and operations 
of the pawnshop system in various European coun- 
tries. Berlin, it appears, rejoices in a royal pawn 
office established in 1834 by order of Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia. The purpose of its establishment was 
the promotion of the common welfare, and all profits 
from the business, and any surplus which remains 
after charging a moderate rate of interest and de- 
ducting all costs of administration, are devoted to 
charitable purposes. The institution lends from one- 
half up to two-thirds of their estimated value upon all 
movable effects not expressly prohibited, Persons 
who want to borrow money from the pawnshop, 
provided they are not known to officers of the institu- 
tion, have to establish their identity by documents or 
by the testimony of credible persons. There are spe- 
cially appointed appraisers to estimate the value of 
any article pledged. The lowest amount upon which 
money is loaned is one thaler, equal to seventy-one 
cents. For the department of the royal pawn office 
located in the district of Berlin where the poorer 
classes reside a loan is made on two marks, equal to 
forty-seven cents. 

Consul-General Mason says that the municipal 
pawnshop system of Paris is a venerable institution, 
having been founded in 1777. It is adistinct bureau 
of the municipal government, and includes in its con- 
trol three members of the committee of public chari- 
ties, three private citizens, and the prefect of ti2 
police. There is a main office and twenty-one branch 
offices. It is organized and administered to fill a dis- 
tinctly philanthropic and useful purpose of enabling 
persons of limited means, or overtaken by misfortune, 
to obtain, at a not excessive rate of interest, money to 
meet pressing necessities, without the sacrifice of their 


half per cent. During the year 1905 
the establishment loaned on 312,- 
794 pledges $1,253,173. The net 
profit for the year was $6,401. 
The Brussels pawnshop is under 
the management of three apprais- 
ers and other officers. It is obli- 
gatory that one of the three apprais- 
ers be an expert gold and silver smith. 


New Light on Alcoholic Indulgence. 


DF- GEORGE A. LUNG, a surgeon of the United 

States Navy, has recently made a most notable 
contribution to the discussion of the effects of alcoholic 
drinking, in a paper read by him before the Association 
of Military Surgeons. Dr. Lung comments on the 
general growth of excessive drinking and on the in- 
fluences exerted to counteract such tendencies. He 
does not admit any necessity for the use of alcohol. On 
this point he says: ‘‘The evils that arise from al- 
cohol are from its abuse, not its use. But who is to 
be the authority to set the limit, and say where safety 
ends and danger begins? As a beverage, or even as 
a medicine, I am almost convinced that the world could 
be deprived of alcohol and not suffer. I am almost 
convinced that the world would be better for its ab- 
sence.’’ The nations most addicted to drunkenness to- 
day, the author finds, are the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and France. The opening 
wedge is usually the insidious argument that ‘‘a little 
drinking will do no harm,’’ but soon this develops the 
universal craving which sooner or later gives license 
for an indulgence making an evil end probable. 

Whatever may be said about the imperfections in 
the methods employed by temperance advocates, and 
the apparent lack at times of definite results, Dr. 
Lung asserts his conviction that ‘‘the intention at 
least is a most commendable one and worthy of sup- 
port.’’ The boast of the average young drinker, that 
he has sufficient will power to break off his habits of 
indulgence when he so desires, is not overlooked by 
Dr. Lung. He declares that ‘‘ no young man, or even 
an old one, who may be classed as an occasional drink- 
er, can foretell to a certainty that he will not degrade, 
as he advances in years, first to the state of a drunk- 
ard and then to that of an inebriate.’’ He thinks that 
one who has followed the Platonic injunction of drink- 
ing in moderation only after thirty, and making his 
sportive indulgences only after forty, may feel rea- 
sonably confidert that he will not descend into the 
other undesirable stages. ‘‘ But, though he may be 
satisfied as to himself,’’ runs the further comment, 
“he has not escaped the responsibility that his ex- 
ample and influence on others have been.’’ 

The contention advanced in consequence of these 
observations is that drunkenness has come to be rec- 
ognized as a disease which not only unbalances the 
normal physical life of the individual, but makes him 
a disturbing factor in every walk of life. 


When Sleep Fails, 


TAKE HorsForD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. | 
HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water just be- 
fore retiring quiets the nerves and brings refreshing 
sleep. Nourishes and strengthens the entire body. 
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Uncle Sam’s Unique New Plan To Secure Naval Seamen 


By Joseph Jenkins 
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TORPEDO-BOAT “ MORRIS” FIRING A TORPEDO WHILE UNDER FULL STEAM 


OFF NEWPORT, R. I. 


MINE EXPLODING OFF THE NEW- 
PORT TORPEDO STATION. 


DIVER, AT RIGHT, LEAVING THE BOAT TO RECLAIM A TORPEDO WHICH HAS 


BEEN D'SCHARGED. 





















































A TORPEDO DISCHARGED FROM A BOAT STRIKING THE WATER. » 


{T HAS always been a troublesome matter to secure 

the requisite quality and quantity of seamen to 
man the United States battle-ships, and as the navy is 
rapidly growing, this difficulty is destined to be a seri- 
ous one. In times of peace conscription for service 
in our army and navy is hostile to American ideas, so 
the Navy Department is entirely dependent for its re- 
cruits upon the free will of the young men of the coun- 
try. The new ships now ready to be placed in com- 
mission must be equipped, and the old method of 
securing men is likely to prove too slow, and has 
caused the department to hit upon a novel scheme of 
exhibiting sailor life in Uncle Sam’s service by means 
of the biograph. Many excellent moving pictures por- 
traying the duties and pleasures of the sailor as they 
actually exist have been made. These will be shown 
by way of entertainment throughout the country, and 
will bring the needs of the department in this particular 
before thousands who could not otherwise be reached. 

The variety and extent of these pictures may be 
judged from the fact that more than five thousand feet 
of film has been used, and so rapid was the action of 
the subjects that over fifty feet of film a minute was 
required to give the correct effects. In their presen- 
tation the department will spare no pains to make it a 
success. A lecturer has been provided to explain the 
details, while the mechanical part is under the super- 
vision of the chief electrician of the navy. The trial 
performance has already taken place in the navy yard 
at Washington, and has received the unqualified in- 
dorsement of many prominent officials. The first pub- 
lic exhibition, however, was given at Detroit with 
highly encouraging results. The equipment is now on 
board the United States cruiser Wolverine, which is 
making a tour of the Great Lakes, and will stop at 
certain points to give the ‘‘show.’’ Its coming has 


been duly heralded in advance, and admission will be 
by card so as to restrict the audience to those eligible 


CREW WATCHING THE TORPEDO AS IT LEAVES THE TUBE. 


for the service. Tickets are being distributed through 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and other or- 
ganizations of young men, and the inmates of orphan 
asylums, ‘if old enough, are to be specially remem- 
bered. The principal towns of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the Dakotas will be visited by the “‘show,’’ and 
the many Swedes and Norwegians residing there, and 
possessing a peculiar fitness for sailors, will be given 
an opportunity of enlisting under a full view of the 
conditions existing m the United States Navy. This 
calling is now open to aliens as well as to the native 
born, for, since the new act of Congress, prohibiting the 
enlistment of boys who cannot produce a birth certifi- 
cate, the Navy Department wiil accept foreigners of 
good character who show immigration certificates. 

It is confidently expected that the biograph will be 
a potent persuader. Certainly the plan is unique and 
deserves the success its originality and thoroughness 
merit. Special attention will be called to the pictures 
shown in the recruiting offices, and among these will 
be exhibited a set of photographs showing the han- 
dling of torpedoes. These pictures were made at the 
United States torpedo station at Newport, which, 
like the proving-grounds at Indian Head, is more or 
less closed to the public. The sphere of operation of 
the vessels there is almost wholly under water, and the 
life upon them—full of excitement and adventure— 
will strongly appeal to the youth whose tastes run in 
that direction. 

The new law opening to the sailors the avenues of 
promotion to the commissioned ranks will have a tend- 
ency to attract the better class ef our youth who are 
ambitious and whose circumstances have barred them 
from opportunities for advancement in other direc- 
tions. In 1901 Congress authorized the Secretary of 
the Navy to commission each year twelve sailors as 
warrant officers. To receive this promotion a sailor 
must be less than thirty years old, must have been in 


THE DANGEROUS PROJECTILE FLYING OVER THE WATER. 


the service seven years, served one year as a first-class 
petty officer, and pass an examination upon the theo- 
retical part of his calling. This latter requirement 
renders it necessary for him to devote his spare time 
to study. If he succeeds in this test he is given a 
tentative appointment as gunner, boatswain, carpen- 
ter, or warrant machinist, and this duty being satis- 
factorily performed for one year, he becomes a war- 
rant officer at $1,200 per year sea pay, with an in- 
crease of $100 each year for three years. The fourth 
year his salary is $1,600, and after twelve years’ 
service reaches $1,800. At sixty-two years of age he is 
retired on three-fourths pay for life. 

Those whose ambition reaches beyond the warrant 
officer can have it satisfied through faithful and intelli- 
gent attention to duty, as after four years’ service in 
that capacity the aspirant is eligible to a commission, 
if recommended by his commanding officer, and upon 
passing another examination. A bright and studious 
young man entering the navy as a sailor at seventeen 
may in twelve or fifteen years become a commissioned 
officer, and retire at sixty-two with the rank of captain. 

The rigid provision of the recent law regarding a 
birth certificate was rendered necessary by the great 
number of boys who enlisted under age and who were 
subsequently discharged on that account, thus causing 
more or less demoralization. The enforcement of this 
law, however, also results in the rejection of many 
who are qualified, but are unable to produce a birth 
certificate, and the number of such refused is as high 
as forty per cent. of the total applications. The pres- 
ent navy is composed of ninety-six per cent. of native- 
born Americans, but this new law, admitting foreign- 
ers upon presentation of immigration certificates, is 
likely to cause the percentage to decrease unless the 
patriotism of the American boy can be sufficiently 
aroused by the biograph, by the photographic display, 
and by the “‘open door’’ of promotion. 
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WILLIAM H. CRANE, IN “THE © JEANNE TOWLER, IN “THE HAM ; JESSIE MILLWARD, IN “ THE WILTON LACKAYE, PLAYING 
PRICE OF MONEY,” AT THE TREE,” AT THE NEW YORK HYPOCRITES,” AT THE HUD- JEAN VALJEAN IN “ THE 
GARRICK THEATRE. THEATRE.— Otto Sarony SON THEATRE. LAW AND THE MAN.” 
Sarony. Company. Sarony. Bangs. 


ROBERT MANTELL AS KING LEAR. 
Otto Sarony Company 


MARGARET ILLINGTON, IN “ HIS FAY DAVIS, WHO WILL APPEAR 
HOUSE IN ORDER, AT THE , % IN “THE HOUSE OF MIRTH.” 
EMPIRE THEATRE.—Sarony. Fs wa h | Burr McIntosh Studio. 


HILDA SPONG, IN “ LADY JIM,” AT SCENE FROM “THE TWO MR. WETHERBYS,” AT THE MADISON SQUARE THEATRE.— Hail. GRACE GEORGE, IN “CLOTHES,” AT 
WEBER'S THEATRE. THE MANHATTAN THEATRE NEXT 
Sarony. WEEK.—— Matzene Studio. 


THE OPENING OF THE FALL THEATRICAL SEASON. 
STARS ALREADY SHINING OR ABOUT TO RISE IN THE NEW YORK DRAMATIC FIRMAMENT. 
X 
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INDUSTRIOUS WORKERS AND CARD-PLAYING IDLERS IN A VIRGINIA TOBACCO-FIELD. 





























CORNER OF THE IRISH VILLAGE, WHERE THE 


CAPTAIN MIKE FLAHERTY’S CURIOUS 


IRISH TOBACCO EXHIBIT 'S LOCATED, GROUP OF TURKISH, GRECIAN, FRENCH, SYRIAN, AND AMERICAN GIRLS, WHO NIGHTLY HOLD A ; ' EXH'B TS. _ ; a 
ATTRACTING MUCH CIGARETTE-ROLLING CONTEST. Bismarck’s cigar, King Edward's cigar 
7 . twenty five pertect cigars in a walnut shell 
ATTENTION, General Weyler’s cigar, and the smallest 
THE GREATEST TOBACCO EXPOSITION EVER HELD. box of perfect cigars in the world. 


PICTURESQUE FEATURES OF THE GRAND DISPLAY NOW BEING MADE BY THE TOBACCO TRADES AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK, WITNESSED NIGHTLY BY LARGE CROWDS. 


wt THE MAN IN THE AUTO wt 


LL OUR automobile legislation, like our other laws, 

is supposed to be founded upon the best of 
European practice. Unfortunately we have allowed a 
great deal to be grafted upon our law-books, which 
to-day causes us to regard all automobile legislation in 
this country as wholly sumptuary in its effect. In Eng- 
land, instead of allowing cne man to preparea bill, the 
amendments and charges to the current laws are re- 
ferred by Parliament to the Royal Commission on Mofor 
Cars, and while we might not agree with allof the 
commission’ s recommendations, we are bound to agree 
with some of them, especially that one which suggests 
the abolition of the general speed limit of twenty miles 
an hour in the open country, allowing an unlimited 
speed there, but still making it an offense to drive on 
the public highway negligently, recklessly, or at a 
speed or in a manner dangerous to the public. And this 
rule is the gist of the whole thing. It cuts out the 
police and the magistrate on the speed question. One 
of the recommendations is that in towns, villages, and 
dangerous corners, steep hills and similar places, where 
caution is required, speed should be controlled by a 
twelve-mile speed limit when adopted by a resolution 
of the local authorities. But this twelve-mile speed 
limit must be indicated by sign-boards in the rural dis- 
tricts,and in London and other big towns also by notices 
in the daily press. Here in New York the bulk of 
our accidents are caused by the heavy, clumsy electric 
cabs, fitted with short wheel bases and solid tires. In 
London the suggestion of the Royal Commission is 
that the speed limit of heavy cars not fitted with pneu- 
matic tires and weighing from two to three tons should 
be reduced to five miles anhour. Regarding the dust 
nuisance, the commission urges the need of better road 
construction, and proposes that the revenue derived 
from the taxation of motor-cars should be devoted to 
this purpose. For traction-cars, the commissioners 
are of the opinion that the total loaded actual weight 
of the trailer should not exceed four tons, and that no 
heavy motor-car should be longer over all than twenty- 
two feet, and that cars having an actual weight of 
eight tons should have a wheel base of not less than 
eight feet. For the first time the commission defines 
what a motor-cycle is, although this has been referred 
to in previous laws. In New York State, where motor- 
cycles are wisely not taxed or licensed, being only sub- 
ject to the common speed laws of the State, a motor- 
cycle has been defined as a power-vehicle, having two or 
three wheels, on which the rider sits astride on a saddle ; 
but the Royal Commission suggests that a motor-cycle 


might be termed a motor-car, designed to travel on not 
more than three wheels and weighing not more than 
three hundred pounds unladen. One of the worst 
recommendations of the commission is that of increas- 
ing the size of the letters and plates on the identifica- 
tion signs. One of the regrettable things in the re- 
port is that the commission places itself on record as 
opposed to the universal lighting of all vehicles on the 
public highway. Experience in this country has shown 
that every vehicle should carry a tail light from sunset 
to sunrise, not only for the protection of others, but for 
its own protection. One of the good suggestions of the 
commission is that a special penalty should be imposed 
for being drunk while in charge of a motor-car. The 
commission also recommends that the emission of smoke, 
or visible vapor, in such a quantity as to cause annoy- 
ance or danger, and the making of excessive noise or 
vibration which is of more than a momentary descrip- 
tion, should be an offense. Certainly nobody will agree 
with the view of the commission that it is not neces- 
sary for horse-drawn traffic to carry tail lights, and 
that the only reason that motor-cars carry them is to 
illuminate the identification plates. In conclusion it 
must be said, that the report of the commission is 
somewhat paradoxical regarding the speed limit. First 
the commission admits the inefficiency of the speed 
limit, and then proposes a local twelve-mile limit. 


HE USE OF the automobile is growing faster than 
superficial observers would imagine. At the be- 
ginning of this year, estimating the population of the 
country to be 85,000,000 people, we had about 85,000 
automobiles in use, or about one to every 1,000 inhab- 
itants. At the close of the current year, if we still 
estimate the population at 85,000,000 people, the regis- 
trations will show about 125,000 automobiles in daily 
use, or about one automobile to every 680 inhabitants 
of the country. New York City has now one automo- 
bile to every 250 people, while Chicago’s percentage 
is still lower. Denver, which has a population of 175,- 
000, has 1,050 licensed cars, or one automobile to 
every 170 people. Cleveland, on the face of the fig- 
ures, is the greatest motoring town in the country. 
It has 3,020 cars, or about one to every 150 of the 
population. . a 


THE GLIDDEN tour taught the makers of this coun- 

try one thing among a number of others, and that 
is, although we have plenty of speed and power in our 
cars, we still lack comfort. in England, in the inter- 
national tourists’ trophy race for 1907, it is proposed 


that motor-car bodies shall carry four passengers, and 
that the top of the back of the rear seat shall not be 
less than thirty-three inches from the top of the 
chassis, measured vertically from the highest point of 
the chassis, above the ground and behind the dash- 
board, and that every two seats shall give not less 
than forty-four inches, measured from outside to out- 
side of the body to the top of the cushion levels, and 
that this measurement shall be taken along the front 
of the seats. The platform behind the dashboard 
shall not be less than seven feet six inches long, nor 
less than thirty-two inches wide, and the body of the 
car shall cover this area. The body of the car must 
be easily removable by not more than six bolts or 
hinges, and without disconnecting any parts of the 
ignition apparatus, lubricating connection, fuel pipe 
work, fixings of tanks, or pipe connections to tanks. 


ALL THE SIGNS point to the coming of the motor- 
cycle into popularity. Its growth has been slow 
but sure, and without a boom, which is so fatal in its 
final sky-rocket effect to anything. But if the motor- 
cycle is to maintain and increase its present popular- 
ity, the drivers of them must do away with a source 
of annoyance to the public, and that is the use of the 
exhaust cut-outs on their mufflers. Why, the little 
one-lung two-wheelers make more noise now with 
their ‘‘ teuf, teuf,’’ than do the big touring cars on the 
highways. In England the Motor Union has taken up 
the subject seriously, not only in regard to motor- 
cycles, but automobiles, and here in this country, Ed- 
itor R. G. Betts, president of the Federation of Motor 
Cyclists, has suggested legislation prohibiting the use 
of unmuffled motor-cycles. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


a e . 
The Secret of Beauty 
OF THE SKIN, SCALP, HAIR, AND HaANDs Is CUTICURA 
Soap, ASSISTED BY CUTICURA OINTMENT. 


MILLIONS of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest 
of emollients for preserving, purifying, and beautify- 
ing the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for 
softening, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to women, especially mothers, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and 
nursery. 
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OR a generation the name of Armour & Company has stood alone at the top among pur- 


veyors of meats and meat products. 
pre-eminence is no accident. 


@ The “Armour way 


there. 


“IF IT’S ‘ARMOUR’S’ 


of specializing has put Armour products in a class by themselves and keeps them 
Each food producing department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. 


Each 


year has made its position more secure. 
The Armour food-producing plants are six of the largest, cleanest 
and best equipped of the kind in the world. 


housewives of the world through forty years of continuous use. 


Their products 


This 


have been approved by the 


And they get better every year. 


fa ot Re 


His sole 


object is to make the product of his department—whether it be an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned 


meat—the best of its class in the world. 


Quality is the fifst consideration. 


After forty years of effort and 


vast expenditure to put their products at the top in reputation and quality, Armour & Company cannot 


afford to let them deteriorate—cannot afford to put their name on anything but the best. 


that “‘ Armour’’ is quoted around the globe as a guaranty of quality. 


SAVORY 


Armour food products always have been sold on their merits. 
They will be better tomorrow if we can make them so. 


as they were yesterday. 


‘EXTRACT’ SOUPS 


€] Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups—soups that 
nourish and delight, without overheating—are best made with 


Armour’s Extract of Beef. 





It imparts that savory quality, without 
which soups are insipid, 
because it is the best ex- 
tract of the best beef—a 

Pe pure, wholesome, con- 

centrated stock packed 

in convenient jars for 
household use. -It is 
also invaluable to the 
housewife for restoring 
the original juices and 
flavor to recooked meats, 

and giving vegetables a 

snap and flavor obtained 

in no other way. 


q “CULINARY WRINKLES,” a little cook book written by 


Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of appetizing ways in which 


MEATS 


The result is 


They are as good today 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


@ What mother’s preserves were when “company” came, Armour’s 
“‘Veribest’”’ canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other 


emergency. 
saving time and kitchen 
worry. @ Meats for the 
“Veribest”’ brand are 
carefully selected and 
are all rigorously in- 
spected; seasonings are 
absolutely pure; perfect 
vacuum - process can- 
ning, with thorough 
cooking and sterilizing 
completes their prepa- 
ration. 


They are dainty and toothsome and always ready, 





Suggestions, directions and recipes on the back of each 


can-wrapper will help you make “Veribest” a source of never end- 


ing satisfaction to family and guests. 


Here are some of the ready- 


to-serve delicacies put up under the “Veribest” brand: 


Ox Tongue 


Boneless Pigs Feet 
Pork and Beans 





Armour’s Extract may be used. It will be mailed free on request. 


The Armour brands are standard 
wherever food products are sold 





PASTRY MADE PERFECT 


@ For making biscuits that will “melt in the 
mouth,” for pastry, for’ every “shortening” 
purpose, there is nothing like Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. This is so be- 
cause it is a special lard. It is made entirely 
of selected, flaky kidney fat, rendered in 
often kettles to remove oily, indigestible sub- 
stances. ‘This pure lard—the very “cream 
of lard’’—is as sweet and clean and as easily 
digested as the best butter. It is the cheap- 
est lard in the long run, because there is no 
risk and no waste in using it. While it may 
cost a few cents more than other lards, the 
saving in unspoiled cookery can be counted 
in dimes and dollars. But be sure to look 
for the label—Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard. 

CHICAGO 


SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


Compressed Ham 


** Specializing’’ is the up-to-date 
method of getting the best results 


“THE HAM WHAT AM” 


@ That line always means Armour’s “‘Star”’ 
Ham, the most delicately flavored and de- 
licious ham ever produced. The reason 
for its supreme excellence: To receive 
the “Star” brand, a ham must come from 
a young but fully developed and moder- 
ately fat corn fed “barrow”’ hog, and it 
must weigh not less than eight nor more 
than twenty pounds. Only about one 
ham out of every fifteen produced in the 
Armour plants comes up to these require- 
ments. But that one is “just right ””— 
meat fine and firm, juicy and tender, thin 
skinned and with fat and lean perfectly 
proportioned—in other words, an Armour’s 
“Star’’ Ham. Then special curing and 
smoking add the characteristic flavor. For 
breakfast—a slice with new laid eggs—it’s 
a dish for the epicure. 





The nume on the label is, after all, the 
best guaranty of the quality of any 
article of commerce. In food products, 
‘‘Armour’’ will continue to be, as it has 
been in the past, the synonym of quality 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


Veal Loaf Corned Beef Boned Chicken 
Vienna Sausage § Hamburger Steak 


Armour products represent forty 
years of successful specializing 


<< 
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SLICED “STAR” BACON 


@ The bacon that cooks crisp without 
scorching—Armour’s “Star” Sliced Bacon 
For breakfast it 
wakes up the appetite and stimulates di- 


(in tins or glass jars). 
gestion, as well as nourishes. It is “Star” 
bacon, in the first place, a selected, special- 
cure bacon. Then, for putting into jars 
or tins, choice strips of “Star”’ quality are 
chosen and sliced to uniform thinness. 
These slices are again sorted and carefully 
packed and then sealed in air tight tins or 
jars. You thus get the very choicest bits 
of bacon from the largest bacon producing 
establishment in the world. Armour’s 
“‘Veribest”’ Sliced Dried Beef (in glass 
jars or tins) is produced by a similar sys- 
tem of selection. 

KANSAS CITY 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
FORT WORTH 
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STRONG 
MANAGEMENT, 
IMMENSE 
RESOURCES 
and the 


it pays on savings deposits make this 








interest whic! 


THIRTY MILLION 


DOLLAR BANK 





an ideal de pny, for your savings. Sen ; 
for booklet ’ which tells how e: asy it Is t 
here wherever you live. 


Capital $2,500,000.00 Surplus $2,500,000.00 
Assets over $30,000,000.00 


Fifty-eight thousand depositors. 
The 
Cleveland 


Trust Company 


SavinGcs BANK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Learn the new business in one ong Big mone y. 
Permanent work in your loealit * Investigate.’ 
P 


y 
articulars for stamp, F. KR. RITTER, 2 Columbus, O, 


FREE INVESTMENT FREE 


y | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


aw JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS- 


([NOTICE.—Subscribers to LEsLie’s WEEKLY | 


at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is, necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial 
Editor, LEsLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
ork.} 


T REMAINED for Harriman to execute | 


a striking and extraordinary coup d'état 
in the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific. It was a venture and, if it had 
failed, the last chance for an upward 
movement, and the last opportunity for 
the heavy holders of security to unload, 
would have passed. For the time being, 
the plan apparently succeeded. The 
gamblers climbed over each other to 
make the first winning on the new deal. 
Newspapers reported the handsome prof- 


| its of office clerks and the millions of 


| 


arn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
a mey. The Investment Herald shows you low small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select the 
most successtul companies and the soundest dividend | 
paying stocks. Read it carelully before investing and 
avoid mistakes. It will be sent FREE tor six montlis to | 
investors. A. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3 
78-80 Wall St., New York. 





Very Low Colonist Rates to Pacific Coast 
via Nickel Plate Road, 


Dairy until October gist, the NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD will sell special one-way Colonist tickets at 
greatly reduced rates to all points in Calitornia, Wash 
ington, and Oregon. Good on all trains and in tourist 
sleepers. Write R. E. Payne, General Agent, 291 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., or call on A. W. Ecclestone, 
D. P. A., 35 Broadway, New York City. 








This will always call up pleasant 
memories — buy it and frame it. 





Coryricut, JupGE Co., 1906, 


TWO FRIENDS OF THE MOON. 
By Frank Snapp. 

A beautifully finished photogravure, on heavy 

plate paper, 14x18 

handsome gift. We will send to any address in 


a picture to keep or a 


the United States upon receipt of price, 
ONE DOLLAR 
Add extra postage for foreign onders. 
Address 


Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Trade supp lied by Anderson Magazine Ce 
32 Union Square, New York. 











WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments. 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 


you six months free. 





American Securities, 64 
$2 Broadway, N. Y 


Mail American Securities six months free to 
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| single day. 


profits of the pools. The public can 
never stand this sort of thing with pa- 
tience, and it followed the gamblers in a 
rush to buy on “‘the new bull move- 
ment.’’ Meanwhile, conservative bank- 
ers viewed the situation with amaze- 
ment. Here, with the money market so 
tight that heavy borrowers must go 
abroad to make loans at reasonable rates ; 
here, at a time when many of the prin- 
cipal railroads are looking for loans to 
meet the exigencies of expanding busi- 
ness, we find ourselves in the midst of a 
craze on Wall Street, with sales of stocks 
mounting up to three million shares in a | 
We find the railroads that 
have been, and are still, among the heav- 
iest borrowers of money, increasing or 


| promising to increase their dividends to 
| deplete their treasury, and make impera- | 
/tive additional borrowings in the near | 


| minate in a condition of affairs that will 


future. 

Is there common sense, wisdom, or busi- | 
ness sagacity inthis? I donot think so, | 
and, for that reason, I have not believed, 
and do not now believe, that the boom | 
in Wall Street can continue for any great 
length of time. It is more likely to cul- 


call a sharp and sudden halt on Wall | 
Street methods. There need be no con- 
cealment about the purpose of the rise 
in certain securities. For instance, the 
Erie has a batch of convertible bonds; 
the Atchison another ; the Pennsylvania 
still another, all of which have been 
offered for public sale, and all of which 
the public has not been in a hurry to buy, 
because the convertible privilege was at 





|a discount rather than at a premium. 


| for Pennsylvania ? 
| convertible on the basis of fifty for the 





The Atchison bonds, for instance, were 
convertible in stock at par, and the Penn- 
sylvania in stock at $150. Who would care 
for these bonds at par unless the stock sold 
at over par for Atchison, and at over $150 
So with Erie bonds, 


common stock. B. R. T. has alsoa batch 
of convertible bonds—-a big batch—which | 
it would be very glad to dispose of at par. | 
If the Atchison directors, by increasing 
dividends on the common, as I said long 
ago they probably would, can keep the 
stock substantially above par, the bonds 
will rise accordingly, for the public will 
desire to get in on the advance. If the | 
Pennsylvania increases its dividends to 
seven per cent., a similar rise in the three 
and a half convertibles may be expected. 

But are these conservative methods of 
finance by great railroad systems in 
urgent need of all their surplus earnings, 
and a great deal more, for extraordinary 
expenditures they are making? The 
Union Pacific dividend was based in part 
on income from investments, and the 
largest item of these is $90,000,000 in 
Southern Pacific common. When Mr. 
Harriman declared a dividend on South- 
ern Pacific, he poured the money into the 
Union Pacific’s treasury with which it 
was enabled in great part to pay its 
extra dividend. The Pennsylvania, by 
increasing the dividends on B. and O., 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and West- 
ern, and its other possessions, can also 
add sufficiently to its income to pay an 
extra dividend. New York Central can 
do the same with its Lake Shore and its 
Michigan Central holdings, and this, un- 
fortunately for the railways, once more 
centres public attention upon the fact 
that three great railway systems, the 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Union 


| club their brains out. 


=| 





Pacific, each dominated virtually by one 


man, hold a masterful position in the 
railway business of the country. 

If there is any marked tendency of the 
times, it is distinctly against the central- 
ization of corporation power in the hands 
of a few individuals. The way in which 
this power can be used has just been 
strikingly illustrated in the insurance in- 
vestigation of New York State, and these 
disclosures have made a profound impres- 
sion upon the public mind. I regard it as 
extremely unfortunate for all vested in- 
terests that, at this critical juncture, 
Mr. Harriman has made his back-stairs 
announcement of the increased dividends 
on Union Pacific, and the unexpectedly 
generous dividend on Southern Pacific. 


Every stockholder in the roads who has | 


sold his shares while under the impres- 
sion, distinctly given out by the manage- 
ment, that the dividend question was far 
from settled, will feel that he was tricked 
and duped, and he will feel this not with- 
out reason. So keen is this sense of in- 
justice on the part of many that it has 
even been suggested that the sharehold- 


ers should begin action against Mr. Har- | 


riman and his associates for the losses or 
damages sustained by the sale of their 
stock by reason of the misrepresenta- 
tions of the directors. 

If these complaining shareholders unite 
to make warfare on Harriman, they can 
make it exceedingly uncomfortable for 
him ; but they will probably be foolish 
enough to continue to send their voting 
proxies to him and let him use the power 
they place in his hands with which to 
I say it is unfor- 
tunate that, at this time, the rising pub- 
lic sentiment against vested interests 
has been thus needlessly stirred into new 
and stronger resentment by the manage- 
ment of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific railways. If this country were 
not so magnificently prosperous it could 
not stand the series of shocks it has re- 


| cently sustained, and would not with 


equanimity regard the condition of polit- 


ical perplexity and uncertainty which | 


| now attends it. 


I have said that the leaders of the 
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Street plan their campaigns systemat- 
ically, and, as a rule, they do not under- 
take to carry them out without having 
abundant resources with which to do it. 
It is known that they have borrowed 
heavily at home and abroad, and that, 
for this reason, many believe that they 
can tide over the emergency of tight 
money during the rest of the year. But 
it all depends on how tight the money 
market may become, and how heavy the 
speculation in stocks may continue to be. 
A continuously tight money market 
augurs ill for a continuous bull move- 
ment. Active as Wall Street was for 
the few days following the Harriman 
dividend declarations, it was not suffi- 
ciently active to enable the leaders to 
unload their holdings on the public. It 
is the impression of many that it is the 
purpose of Mr. Harriman to put Soutb- 
ern Pacific at a premium over the pre- 
ferred stock, so that the latter may be 
retired in favor of the common to the 
advantage of preferred shareholders. 
This was done successfully with Union 
Pacific and its convertible bonds. If 
this is a part of the Harriman plan it is 
only necessary to put Southern Pacific 
on a five and one-half or six per cent. 
basis to make it sell higher than the pre- 
ferred. If the manipulators of Atchison 
common put it on a five per cent. basis, 
the convertible four per cents. will sell 
at a premium and find a ready market. 
And so will the Pennsylvania converti- 
ble three and one-halfs. This is the 
scheme ; but can it be carried out, and 
after it has been, and should we have a 
year of bad crops, or a depression in 
business, and a reduction of dividends, 
who would own these convertible bonds 
and what would the convertible privilege 
be worth? 

I have spoken of the rising public 
sentiment against corporations, and I 
have alluded on various occasions to the 
drastic legislation, by a number of West- 
ern and Southern States, to reduce freight 
and passenger rates on railroads within 
their borders. The best argument that 


Continued on page 237. 
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No finer place can be found than the 
Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the scenery 
beautiful and the sense of pertect rest that 
comes with the night is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached from all 


directions by the 


*€ America’s Greatest Railroad ’’ 


For a copy of “ The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” 
send a two«ent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York 
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For All Ages 


1Ist—“ The Infant in the Nurse's Arms.” 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thous- 
ands of healthy infants everywhere. Itis 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. Ready ata moment’s notice by 
simply stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. ; 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving many valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 


are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight 
for the picnic in the woods—the automo- 


bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. A 
CLUB COCKTAIL is a scientifically equal 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix- 
ture of doubtful liquors. Strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 

Seven varieties—each one delicious. 

Order CLUB from your Dealer 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 








WHAT SCHOOL? 


TO ASSIST YOU WITHOUT CHARGE 
in finding the right school is the province 
of 7he Agency. Its service covers all the 
desirable colleges and schools of every 
kind. Call or write, stating kind of caheal, 
location preferred, expense limit, previous education, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


New York : 381, 41 Park Row Chicago : 1051 Tribune Bldg. 


ADVERTISE IN 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Sell Mea Song-Iwill pay $1000.00 


FOR GOOD OLD 
















SF This otter is nila Ciepfplur 
free for all, a 

I am compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people 
of America to help me select the best songs for this magnificent col- 
lection. You can recall a song that has inspired you, a song that 
still lingers and endures. J want that song. Strike the “mystic 
chord of memory,” and see what a flood of now half-forgotten songs 
will be started along the tide of recollection. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, and forty-nine songs in 
each class. The ten classes are:—Patriotic and War Songs; Sea 
Songs and Chanteys; Lullabies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, 
Lilts and Jigs; Plantation Songs and Negro Melodies; Hymns 
and Revival Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections from 
Operas and Operettas; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and Col- 
lege, School and Fraternity Songs. 

For the best song in each of the above ten classes, I will 
pay $25.00; for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; the fourth, 
$5.00, and for the next best forty-five songs in each class I will pay 
$1.00 each. Subscribing for the National is not a condition, 

: Heart value counts; in case of a tie, the awards will be di- 
vided equally. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps 
should be enclosed for return postage. 

i Those who endorse The Happy Habit should read the 
National Magazine—it’s optimistic, with bright, sparkling stories. 
10c. per copy. 3 mos. trial 25c. 1.00 per year. 


Use this coupon in sending your subscription, but subscribing 
is not demanded of song contributors. 
Jor CHappte, Eprror . 


NATIONAL MaGazineE, Boston, Mass. L. W. 35 


Dear Sir: For herewith, please send the National 
Magazine to me for months. 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 236. 


the advocates of these reduced railway 
tariffs can present lies in the fact that 
| the roads are earning so much money on 
an enormously watered capital that they 
are increasing dividends by leaps and 
bounds. What stronger argument can 
the demagogues in Congress and the 
State Legislatures use? While the rise 
in the market may be helpful to certain 
financial interests, it is obviously harmful 


| paring to issue, large quantities of new 
securities. The St. Paul is to have $25,- 
000,000 additional stock ; the Northwest 
$100,000,000, and the Norfolk and West- 
ern $34,000,000 of bonds. Several other 
roads, including the Wabash, will be in 
the loan market shortly, seeking money 
on avery liberal basis and on a constantly 
tightening market. 

Who will provide these funds? Can 
our banks, with their overstrained 
credit ? Can our financiers, who have re- 
cently abandoned a number of bond syn- 
dicates that promised them a generous 
profit, and left them at a loss? Can we 
borrow abroad while the dark cloud of a 
revolution in Russia overshadows the 
foreign situation ? Would the same men 
who have engineered a rise in the market 
to make money hesitate to get out from 
under and take the short side when the 
first sign of precarious conditions mani- 
fested themselves ? Not for one minute. 
{t is the long-suffering public whi¢h must 
always bear the brunt of the losses. 





ity. 


a generous increase in the total value, 
reaching the almost incalculable aggre- 
gate of nearly $7,000,000,000. We are 


which, under a protective tariff, are 
finding markets in every land. But every 
one must regret the widespread spirit of 
speculation which is sweeping the Ameri- 
can people off their feet, and which ap- 
| pears in various directions to be approach- 
| ing its climax. Fortunate indeed will it 
be for us if the climax can be averted 
and if the sober sense of those who 
preach a gospel of conservatism can as- 
| sert its sway. 


“*R.,’’ Westminster, Md.: Ido not regard the La 

Luz favorably. 

“* Ashland,”” Penn.: The Copper Hand-book has no 
mention of the mines to which you refer, and I do 
not know how to locate them. 

“G. W.,” Milwaukee: The dividends on Corn 
Products Refining began with the first one it de- 
clared in June, and are cumulative from that date. 

“B.,”’ Watertown, Mass.: Nothing is known of 
any of the stocks on your list in Wall Street. It 
would be much wiser to put your money into some- 
thing which can be sold in an emergency. To make 
a sale you must have a market. 

“*X.,”? Deposit, N. Y.: Va.-Car. Chemical pre- 
ferred, paying 8 per cent., and fully earning it, and 
developing a growing business, looks quite as at- 
tractive as most of the preferred industrials, but I 
do not regard it as a gilt-edged investment, 

“* Massachusetts ’’ 50: have not heard that 
there was any community of interest between the 
properties. On the contrary, the management says 
distinctly there is none, and insists that the out- 
look is constantly improving, and that the forth- 
coming dividend will be paid. I have never visited 
the property. ‘ 
“*L.,”? Saranac Lake: 1. I have no doubt that it is 
a perfectly legitimate enterprise, though I have not 
seen the property. Those who have speak well of 
its development and of its former richness. The 
fact that dividends have been announced to be paid 
shortly has significance. 2. The Friede Globe Tower 
| Company is an experimental proposition, in my 
judgment, and a good thing to leave alone. 

**W.,”’ New York: Under the plan of reorganiza- 
| tion of the Con. Lake Superior you received your 
| pro rata of the new issue of shares in the reorgan- 
ized company. You can write to the Fidelity Trust 
and get through them a copy of the plan, and figure 
out the matter for yourself. The reorganized com- 
pany, I am told, is doing very well, earning the full 
interest on the bonds, with a surplus on the stock, 
though there is as yet no talk of dividends. _ 

“*G..” Pittsburg, Penn.: The West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company’s gold debenture 5s were 
issued recently in exchange for the capital stock of 
the Williamsburg Paper Manufacturing Company, 
and are mostly held by C. M. Schwab, who, I under- 
stand, regards them as worth between 85 and 90, 
but as there is no market you would probably have 
to offer them at a discount. Perhaps the West Vir- 
ginia company might find a purchaser for you or 
fix a price. ; 

“*K.,” St. Paul: 1. It came from the busines de- 
partment. 2. It might be well to address your in- 
quiry directly to the officers of the company. Itisa 
fair question, I think. 3. I have not recommended 
the purchase of any of the properties to which you 
refer. I have simply reported what has been said 
regarding them, and have left the matter of pur- 
chasing to the discretion of my readers, as I usually 
do. 4. They are two different propositions, but it is 
predicted that the shares will ultimately sell at 
about the same price. be 

“Michigan”: 1. The talk of competition in Corn 

Products naturally affects the stock. I have great 
confidence in the management, but competition is 
always a factor in trade. American Can preferred 
and Corn Products Refining preferred both look 
reasonable. 2. Amalgamated Copper has had a 
very heavy rise since I called attention to it, when 
it sold about half present figures. It is generally 
understood that the dividend is*to be increased. 

This might advance it still further, though I am 
| afraid that this market is getting a little too much 
| steamon. I think well of Pennsylvania 4 per cent. 


| bonds. 

** H.,” Chicago: I have no doubt that the effort 
to advance Atchison common has the strength of 
the company’s management behind it, and that, un- 
til the collateral trust bonds have been disposed of 
| ata fair premium, the common stock will be kept 

as much above par as the situation and circum- 
| stances will warrant. Several months ago, when 
| the stock sold much lower, I gave the reason why 











to all those which are issuing, or pre- | 
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We | 
are all believers in the country’s prosper- | 
We all rejoice to know that the | 
crop estimates for the current year show | 


proud of our growing manufactures | 








observant speculators were looking for an advance. 
That was the time to have purchased for specula- 
tion, Ona5or6 per cent. basis the stock would ap- 
proximate the price of other dividend payers of that 
class, but the secretive manner in which the U. P. 
and S. P. dividends were declared shows that only 
the insider knows when to buy or sell. 

“S.,”” Hagerstown, Md.: 1. A bull movement at 
this time, under existing conditions, would be almost 
unprecedented. While there may bea hysterial rise 
in certain securities on the payment of unexpectedly 
large dividends, and a rise, sympathetically, of non- 
dividend-payers on this advance, I cannot escape the 
conviction that chances favor lower, rather than 
higher, prices before the year is closed. 2. I have 


no doubt that Secretary Shaw will come to the re- | 


lief of the money market if panicky conditions 
threaten at any time, but he has well-nigh exhaust- 
ed his resources. 3. I do not regard the increased 
dividends now being announced as an evidence of a 
more honest management. On the contrary, it is 
an evidence that the management, pursuing its cus- 


tomary secretive methods, is getting the better of the | 
4. There are those | 


public for a turn in Wall Street. 
who believe that the Pennsylvania, in view of its 
urgent need of large amounts of money for improve- 
ments, was the principal seller of B. and O., after 
the increase of the dividend on the latter which was 
expected to strengthen the stock. An advance in 
Pennsylvania, toward 150 or better, is naturally ex- 
pected in order to make the convertible bonds look 
more attractive than they have been. It is a ques- 
tion how much of a strain this market can stand. 
“K.,” Cincinnati: 1. Greene Con. Copper is a 
very large and valuable property, and would sell 
higher if it were in the hands of those who have 
been so successful in exploiting some of the other 
great copper mines. The warfare made upon Colonel 
Greene has not been conducive to the best wel- 
fare of hiscompany. His recent alliance with sev- 
eral mining men actively engaged in developing a 
property adjoining the Greene has created suspicion 
regarding the future of the latter, though I do not 
say that this isin any sense justified ; Colonel Greene 
and his friends say itis not. I have reason to know 
that the Amalgamated and Standard Oil interests 
were once willing to buy control of Greene at $25 a 
share, or thereabouts. Unless I had good advices 
regarding the purposes of the management, I 
would not purchase Greene; neither would I be in- 
clined to sell itataloss. 2. After Harriman’s per- 
formance with S. P. and U. P. many believe that 
the Steel Trust proposes to have the same kind of 
pyrotechnics with Steel common, by putting it 
again on a4 per cent. basis. Observant men in the 
building trade see signs of a subsidence of the 
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something to the Steel Trust before another year is 
past. I do not believe in the common stock as a 
permanent investment. While many shrewd bro- 
kers on the Street are advising its purchase for a 
speculation, I think it is altogether too much of a 
gamble. Crucible Steel common is profiting by 
the prosperity of the steel trade, but it represents 
the water in the capitalization of the company. It 
is only speculatively attractive. 

“E. B.,”” New York: 1. I was told months ago, 
on what I regarded as very excellent authority, that 
the ore deal between the Steel Trust and Hill had 
been fully agreed upon between the interested 
parties, and that it only awaited a favorable oppor- 
tunity for its official announcement. The Steel 
Trust believes that it will especially help the com- 
mon. 2. If the deal has been virtually put through 
for several months, its effect would have been dis- 
| counted if the Street were in its ordinary temper ; 

but at this time of hysteria, when it is ready to 
jump at new bull developments, the announcement, 
| if made at the psychological moment, might m1 meee 
° ao 


| tremendous real-estate boom, and this may signify 
| 
| 


to give another impetus to higher prices 
not believe that we are to see very much higher 
prices for any considerable length of time, though 
those who pretend to know all about U. P. and S. P. 
are insisting that both are to be put on a still higher 
basis, and that, in this connection, developments of 
general interest to Wall Street are still pending. 
4. The continuance of the bull movement will de- 
pend very largely on the ability of leading financiers 
on both sides of the Atlantic to provide money 
with which to finance a bull market. A wide-open 
revolution in Russia, or abnormally high rates for 
money through the fall and winter months in New 
York City, would jeopardize the life of the bull 
movement, in spite of the efforts of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which are expected to relieve the ten- 
sion at any time. 5. The Gates crowd, which con- 
trol Republic Steel, intend, it is said, to unload it on 
the public as they did once before at ahandsome 
profit, and to do this will put it on a higher divi- 
dend-paying basis than the Steel Trust common 
shares haveever been. But it is a gambling crowd. 
6. If you have watched my column carefully you 
will have observed long ago the reason why I ex- 
pected that the Atchison dividend would probably be 
increased, namely, tomake a market for the convert- 
ible bonds. It would not surprise me if there might 
be a pyrotechnical display in this stock if it can pos- 
sibly be brought about. Yet I believe that this isa 
dangerous market, and if I were in it I would keep 
near the shore. 
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statement for the end of the 


to receive The Prudential’s 
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my policy.” 


of the payments and have the 
$810.00 added to the value of 
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| did not show much of a surplus, 
| the stock is due, no doubt, 
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“L. A.,”” New Orleans: I think it is advisable 
always to leave your balances ia your bank, unless 
you are having an open account and doing continu- 
ous business with your broker. At present I would 
not regard any of the firms as better than the one 
you are trading with. All are good. 

*R.,”’ Bisbee, Ariz.: There is no doubt as to 
the fact that the property is large and being devel- 
oped on a first-class scale, and by men who seem to 
have an abundance of money. Recent quotations 
on the curb have been a little above $5. It is an- 
! ounced that dividends will be paid next January. 


*“Cayuga’’: At 5-8, the White Knob common, 100 
hares of the stock would cost you $62.50. I have 
heard a similar report that the property was being 


favorably developed, but have no personal know!l- 
edge regarding it. Its cheapness has commended it 
to some of the bargain-hunters on the curb, but it 
is a ge amble 
Novice”: The identification of Charles M. 
Schwab, as reported, with the Montgomery Sho- 
hone, had led to a rapid advance in the stock, but 
it was regarded as highly speculative by those who 
observed it closely. Unless you have inside infor- 
I would be very careful. It is 
alm st impossiole to get it from reliable sources. 

*Investor,”’ Utica: 1. Chicago and Alton 3 1-2s are 
avery good bond of their character. The Kansas 
Rock 
5s are not a mortgage on 
the property, but are based on the holdings of cer- 
tain securities. They are not, by any means, in 
the gilt-edged class. 2. I know nothing about the 
industrial bonds to which you refer. 

“Gridiron’’: The very heavy capitalization of 
American Pneumatic makes it difficult for it to 
promise dividends on the common stock. Dividends 
on the preferred have been recently paid of 1 1-2 per 
cent. per quarter. The earnings for the past year 
The weakness of 
to the recent large issue 


collateral trust 


of bonds, which makes the 
on the common still more remote. 

a | I * New York: For some months a rise 
in Gold Hill Copper has been promised by those 
chiefly interested in it, but it seems to stick around 
$3 per share Dominion Copper has recently had 
an advance, and Lam told that its earnings are in- 
creasing so rapidly that it ought to sell much higher. 
Nevada-Utah has had all the advance that its pres- 
ent condition justifies. The promise of dividends on 
Guanajuato in January is adding strength to the 
quoti ition. 


Vermont’ If I had New York Transportation 


possibility of dividends | and, as it pays only 4 per cent., and as the share- 


GHAVING isa pleasure or a try- 


ing ordeal according 
soap you use. 


Williams 


properly prepares the 
beard for the razor and 
leaves the face refreshed. 
“The only kind that 


won’t smart or dry 


on the face. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn 


timated valuation on the preferred of between $20 
and $30 per share. 

“B..”” New Hampshire : 1. Hocking Valley pre- 
ferred can be called in at par in cash, or it can be 
exchanged at $110 per share for 4 per cent. bonds. 
The Hocking Valley is under no compulsion to re- 
deem the preferred stock at par in cash at once, 


| holders receive $110 per share in the new bonds, the 


stock at higher than market prices, I would not ex- | 


change it, with the present outlook in the market, 
for anything else, because I have faith that, unless 
there is some speculative juggling with the prop- 
erty, it can ultimately be made of value. If your 
own judgment, however, favors a swap for some- 
thing else, there are several cheap industrials that, 
with a continuance of good business conditions, 
might be expected to advance, including Union Bag 
and Paper common, 
Ame rican Malt common. 

:.,"" London: 1. Unless the tendency, especially 
in the South, to antagonize all railroad interests 
almost up to the confiscatory stage, leads to further 
drastic legislation, Texas Pacific, with the wonder- 
ful growth of the country through which it runs, is 
bound to become a much stronger and greater prop- 


erty. As there is no preferred stock ahead of the 
issue, its price makes it seem attractive on reac- 
tions. 2. It is difficult to give the intrinsic value. 


The common is regarded as representing water pure 
and simple, and the last statement indicated an es- 


FUN 


: 
The Judge Company publishes the only humorous monthly magazine 
in America. The Magazine-of Fun (formerly Judge’s Library) has shown 
a remarkable growth during the past year, and is now read by more than 


Each issue usually contains as 


September number now on sale on all news-stands, 10 cents a copy. 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fourth Avenue : : : 


: : NEW YORK 


: = | 
American Can common, and | 


, widths, 


latter will yield a little bit more than the stock does 
at present if the exchange were made. I under- 
stand that the syndicate has purchased the stock of 
some of the holders at a satisfactory price. 2. I 
think well of Lehigh Valley stock. In comparison 
with the other coalers it looks cheap. 

S. St.,"" New York: I recently explained that 
Green Bay and Western B bonds, according to the 
latest reports of the earnings, have little coming to 
them. At the same time, the impression widely 
prevails that the statements given to the public re- 
gurding the earnings are not intended to encourage 
B bondholders to retain their hcldings. A move- 
ment to compel the payment of interest is under 
way, but I would not be in haste to participate in it 
if I were asked to surrender my bonds to be held by 
trustees. Holding them independently, you may 
find your own market a little easier, and if the com- 
mittee does anything to benefit the bondholders, 
you cannot be ignored. 

“Century ’’: 1. When the firstdividend on Atchison 
common was declared, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, one of the most prominent officers of the 
road objected to its payment, because the property 
needed all its earnings for development. When the 
stock sold much lower, and when the large issue of 
convertible 4 per cent. bonds was announced, I said 
that, in all probability, the stock would be put to 
par or better, so as to make the convertible privilege 
of the bonds attractive. That was a reasonable 
supposition, and the stock could have been bought 
on it with fair chances of profit. The road needsa 
good deal of money for improvements and ought 
not to be in haste to increase its dividends. 2. Iam 
unable to procure a rating. 

*Veritas’’: 1. I think it is generally understood 
| that the U. P. dividend, so far as it is based on in- 
come from securities, is not to be regarded as a set- 
| tled, regular, and fixed dividend, and that it will cer- 
tainly not be paid unless the income should justify 
| it. 2. There is no doubt that the tremendous devel- | 
opment of the West and Southwest has greatly in- 
creased the income of all transcontinental rail- 
roads, the Atchison included. But the Atchison 
has been a persistent borrower of large amounts 
of money, and it is still in need of much more for its 
proper development. Increased dividends are, there- 
fore, not justified from a conservative standpoint. 
If they are paid, it will be to make the new issue of 
ccllateral trust bonds more attractive to the public. 

New York, August 30th, 1906. JASPER, 


How to Secure Asiatic Trade. 


HE COMMERCIAL ORIENT in 
1905,’’ a monograph issued by the 
bureau of statistics of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, makes some 
suggestions as to requirements to be ob- 
served in efforts to secure Asiatic trade. 


‘The Oriental may accept some articles 


of Western origin, such as kerosene, in 
the form in which the West uses it ; but 
the large proportion of goods offered he 
declines unless they are prepared to meet 
the habits of life which he and his fore- 
fathers have cultivated. Even in cotton 
goods, a universal requirement for cloth- 
ing in the Orient, he insists upon weights, 
lengths, colors, and patterns 
similar to those to which he has been 
accustomed for generations. This char- 
acteristic prevails with reference to 
many other classes of goods successfully 
sold in the Orient. It is the knowledge 
of these characteristics, which has aided 
the manufacturers and merchants of 
Europe in obtaining and retaining con- 
trol of the markets of the Orient. In 
the tropical Orient the imports ag- 
gregate one billion dollars annually, and 
of this the experienced Europeans supply 
sixty-six per cent. and steadily increase 
the total, while the United States sup- 
plies but one per cent. and makes prac- 
tically no increase in its total. 


Mothers will find Mrs. . Winslow *s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy tor their children. 25c. a bottle. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFPITS. 5c. a box. 





Tue tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly distin- 
guished on account of its volume and purity, its richness | 
and singing quality, and its sympathetic character 
throughout the entire scale. 





THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN Aidrcss Dr. Hayes, Dept. LeBuyaln NY. 


Shaving 
Soap 
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to the 





International 
Victory for 


Jones Speedometer 


Acknowledged to be the Most Reliable 
Speed Indicator in the World. 


In awarding the Jones Speedometer the British Au- 


tomobile Club’s 
GOLD MEDAL 
-fourteen scientific men-—ruled 


the committee of judges 
that this instrument was the leading speedometer of 
the world. 

In competition with eleven speed indicating devices 
in which every automobile manufacturing nation of 
importance was represented—the Jones Speedometer 
was the only instrument to “‘etand up” through the 
2,000 mile reliability test and score an absolutely per- 
fect record, The award was made on the points of ae. 
euracy, durability, effect of reversing the car on 
the subsequent accuracy of the Instrument, price, 
rapidity of re- 
sponse to vari- 
ations of speed, 
simplicity of 
construction 
and attach- 
ment, and 
steadiness of 
reading. 








Complete Catalog 
upon request 


Jones 


Speedometer 


102 W. 32d St. 
New York. 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


tana Ss 
sv 





Z Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
——— 7 ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do 
this witha 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 





Machine 
\n opportunity TO THE FIRST 
ro WRITE Us from each local- 


ity to start a BIG PAYING 
BUSINESS with small cap- 
ital. If youare going to build 
ahome peeahe uld haveit. Whole ontfit costs o nly $125.00, 
sand, ater and Cement only materials required. One 
man © hi make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent op trial 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


The PETTYJOHN COMPANY 674 NW. sith i, Terre Houle, Ind 








and Square 
Decorated Boxes, 
ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES. 
In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers. | 
Japanese Pictures and a large Variety | 
of Flower Designs, including the ~ | 
Representative Flower of each “Month. 
ALSO 
Copyrighted Drawings in colors by 
A. B. Wenzeil, A. I. Keller, Harrison Fisher. 
F M. Spiegle and C. E. Isacke. 

NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS. 
No Present More Suitable for Any 
Occasion. 

1 Ib. size, ronnd or square, filled with 
our fine mixed or mixed chucolates, $ 1.00 
2 1b. size, round or square, filled with $2. OO | 
our tine mixed or mixed chocolates. | 


Any of the 80 different designs | 
in either size, round or square, 
\ ON SALE AT 
RETAIL 
higher & STORES 


and by Anthorized Sales Agents | 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
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USE BILLINGS 


2-Things 2-Remember 


Log Cabin Shaped Can :: Red Colored Label 


when you want pure maple syrup. This is Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup— 
rich, delicious, always uniform, guaranteed full measure. The best syrup is in 


the best can—Log Cabin Can. Send ten cents for Silver Plated Souvenir Spoon. 


ook of Dainty Recipes Free. 


Towle Log Cabin Maple Syrup Company, St. Paul, Minn. 














SAFLY, RAZOR| 





























Connoiseurs say: 
‘Not only the best 

American champagne 

—but 

the best Champagne. 


‘¢ She didn’t have the face to do it.” 











Woe ony whuskey, that paces a compete, 
quavanleed analysis on each erery, bittle- 
See back \abel ' 














Thats Mit 


M A N W A N TE D THE ADVENTURES OF 








Sook Free. 





In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing NERVY NAT COOK REMEDY Co. 
or soliciting required Exp+rience unnecessary 1t hor b 
ett, ambitions sad willing to learn the byslesss thor are carefully collected and gathered in a 374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
oughly by mail and become our local representative neat binding for the purpose of distribution 
il tone” ll am , Write ht gee ys imong his many admirers. Upon receipt 

é ars iress eithe ‘ 1ce 7 - 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 


falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 





An Eye-Feast for Ail Summer. 


wont Comer our TILL You Go WAYe 





OU. 


black and white. 


thing to please every one. 


’ | the United States upon receipt of price. 
\ FOR 50 CENTS 
5 3—Miniature Heads on card, 6x12% 
v 2—Popular Girls, in colors, 11 x14% 


1—Smart Girl, colored, 7x 13% 


SOMETHING THAT WILL JUST 
SUIT Y 


Our combination offers for Summer Cottages were 
immensely ponular last season We gave big value tor 
the money—the highest grade work both in color and 

Here are new offers for you to select from—some- 


We will send the following pictures to any address in 


{—‘* I Won’t Come Out Till You Go *Way,’’ in colors 


* 
ASO neg ERE ert Value One Dollar 


FOR 40 CENTS 


most delightful of summer reading 


** Rents in Our Robes ”” 





** Are Men Gay Deceivers?’’ 

For ONE DOLLAR we will forward a generous sup- 
ply of back numbers of Lestiz’s WEEKLY, 
other light reading. We will also send a 50 
or a 25-cent bundle upon receipt of remittance. 


PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fourth Avenue : : New York 


2—Black and White line drawings (Stanlaws) 


We will send Mrs. Frank Leslie’s two spicy books, the 


JupGe, and 
cent bundle 





$s FOR LFGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or- 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
State for any purpose. $1 for the law of any State, or 

. S., on any subject. Prompt service. Quick action, 
Address The Hanlons’ Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 








music and 


and music published ON 
SONG-P EMS ROYALTY. We write 


popularize. 


Popular Music Publishing Co., 588 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago. 








of $.85 we will send this book to any 
NATIONAL CO-OFERATIVE REALTY CO. address, postage prepaid. | 


Suite 68, 52 Dearborn St. or Suite 6S, L410 IL" St, 


CHICAGO, ELL. WASHINGTON, D. . JUDGE COMPANY, New York 





[Fafflicted with 


SORE EYES 




















Diora OPIUM 








and Liquor Habit cured in 190 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS Cco., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 








Copyrigit, Judge Co., 1906. 


TROUBLE SOMEWHERE 


Photogravure, 14x 19—ONE DOLLAR 


By James Montgomery F'aya 








Copyright, Judge Co., 1906. 


TWO FRIENDS OF THE MOON 


Photogravure, 14x 18—ONE DOLLAR 


By Frank Snapp 


WATCH OUR 
PICTURE ADS. 


EVERY month we are bringing 

out new subjects in photogravure or 
photogelatine, beautifully finished on heavy 
art plate paper. Worth framing and 
keeping. Every picture we offer is a 
Story in itself. Study them. 














Copyright, 1906, by Judge Company. 


GOOD NIGHT 


= : Photogravure, 12x 15—FIFTY CENTS 
Ask us to put you on our mailing list Bp famus Montgomery Peay 

















Copyright, Judge Co., 1905. 


TIME IGNORED 
Photogravure, 14x 19—-ONE DOLLAR 


By James Montgomery Flagq 


Address 


PICTURE DEPT., JUDGE CO. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 
32 Union Square, New York. 


Send extra postage for foretgn orders 
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SMOKERS 


September 6, 1906 





HEN you purchase a ticket to the Tobacco Exposi- 





tion at Madison Square Garden, you will .find on 
the ticket a number of coupons, one of which will entitle 
you to an excellent cigar, another to a package of 
expensive cigarettes, a third to a package of smoking 


Each 


ticket will return to the purchaser in smokes and 


tobacco, and the others to many similar souvenirs. 


smokers’ articles far more in value than its purchase price. 


TOBACCO TRADES EXPOSITION CO. 


September 3d to 17th inclusive. 





Improved 











THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SRE The Name “BosTON 
GARTER” is stamped on | 
every loop— r 


The | 
| 


CUSHION 
fy BUTTON 
Ves 


Lies flat to the leg—never} 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50¢c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


THE “VELVET.GRIP"’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 








— 


BOSTON! 
GARTER, 











Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Sell-Player combined 
should not fail to examme the merits of the world 
renowned 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the ‘“*SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


sone £7631 SANCTHOMESONS EYE WATER 

























The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc. 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


** Of the six Amerte 
can Cham pagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
| received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


|) PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 6O., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. ¥, 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 








ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send your address for 1 FREE SAMPLE, or 
15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELectRo Siticon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 





DO YOU EVER THINK ABOUT OWNING YOUR OWN ROME ? 











F YOU are thinking about 
Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest aad most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your speeial at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 











THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses rangiog in cost 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 
etc., etc. 

lhis book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and m- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is safe to follow. These designs and plans have, there- 
tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

lo those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
them. It contains 15 large Prsee. size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. ° Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 











@ Fastest Trains in the World—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 











